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CHAPTER LVII. 


‘* And saying so, the tears out of her eyes 

Fell without noise and comforted her heart. 

Yea, her great pain eased of the sorest part 

Began to soften in her sense of it.” 
WORTLEY riding home from the meet at a rather unusual pace, 
stops ina bare space to look at his watch by the light of the 
rising moon. Of late—ever since Nell’s accident—he has fallen 
into the habit of going to see her every day—in the early after- 
noon, or else in time for tea. His watch tells him that he will 
be late for that—it is after six o’clock. 

The meet had been at Tor’s Place—a long distance from home, 
and to-day of all days the fox, an old dog-fox of considerable 
experience—had led them a run of twenty miles or so across a 
very stiff country. It is rather late to go on to Gaveston Park. 
Still to see her—that seems important. 

He has long ago ceased to deny to himself that his one 
absorbing emotion in life is Nell. _She—and she only—holds his 
heart in her two hands, and to keep away from her is difficult. 

There is still a good hour before dinner, and ten minutes 
will take him there; he might get a glimpse of her, and then 
ridehome. It seems impossible to wait until to-morrow for that 
glimpse. 

* Copyright, 1894, by J. B. LippIncoTT COMPANY, in the United States. 
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He turns his horse’s tired head towards the bye-road that leads 
to the Park. 

Mrs. Gaveston was not at home, the man told him—that sur- 
prised him a little, as Cecilia had refused all invitations to 
dinner of late, all invitations of any kind indeed—a fact laid 
down by everyone to her affection for her sister—and at this 
hour where could she have gone except to dine with people 
some distance from home? It is still early. He hesitates, 
hardly knowing what to do, and then finally the man decides the 
matter for him. 

“Miss Prendergast is still up, sir.” 

Wortley nods and goes up to Cecilia’s sitting-room, where 
he has often before this, seen Nell. 

“So your sister has deserted you,” says he gaily, as he enters, 
but one glance at her checks him, and renders him suddenly 
grave. Lying there in her soft draperies, so pale, so wan, with 
the traces of tears still wet upon her cheeks, she makes a woeful 
picture, indeed. 

“What is it?” he asks hurriedly. “What is the matter? 
You are lonely. They should not——” 

“No. No.” She tries to hide her face from him with her 
hand, running it nervously over her eyes, as if to shut out the 
light ; and Wortley, divining her desire to be as little seen as 
possible, takes the lamp nearest her, and carries it to a distant 
table. “Something dreadful has happened,” she says, trying 
vainly to check her emotion, and speak naturally. “Cecilia— 
we—have just had a telegram from—to say—poor Philip Stairs 
is dying.” 

“ Dying—good Heavens! A telegram from where?” 

“From Burnley !” 

“I thought he was abroad somewhere! Burnley ; why, that 
is only ten miles from here. I passed it to-day.” 

“Yes; he is there. It must have been some horrible accident, 
I suppose ; but we know nothing. Isn’t it all dreadful?” be- 
ginning to cry again. “And Cissy—we—it has been a great 
shock to us. We were both of us very fond of him.” 

“I know he was a guite old friend of yours and Mrs. 
Gaveston’s,” says Wortley at once. “I hope she e 

“She-has gone to him,” in a low tone. Wortley can hardly 
restrain his glance of surprise. __ 
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“Peter has taken her,” quickly. “He understands what a 
friend he was of ours. I was so glad,” turning nervously away, 
“that they both went.” 

“Yes. It was much better, and just what one would have 
expected from Gaveston,” says Wortley gravely, as befits 
the occasion, and without an atom of any further meaning. 
He rises, however, and begins to pace to and fro, the flickering 
firelight gleaming on his somewhat mud-bespattered breeches, 
and the red of his coat. Most men look well in their hunting 
clothes, and Wortley, a plain-featured man in reality, looks very 
nearly handsome to-night in his—so tall, so strong, so reliable. 
He also looks very grave, with his hands holding his whip behind 
his back, and his eyes bent upon the hearth-rug, where he has 
now come to a stand. All that gossip then was true! Good 
Heavens! what a situation! How will Gaveston take it—after- 
wards ? 

“Was the message very urgent ?” asks he presently. 

“Very. ‘Iam dying.” She cannot bring herself to repeat 
the rest of it. That “Come to me” was so fraught with unmis- 
takable meaning. “We had no idea he was in the country.” 
Not for a moment does she doubt Cecilia about this; and, in- 
deed, Cecilia had not known. It had been a sudden freak on the 
part of Stairs to come back and see her once again before 
leaving for India. “I suppose he was going to stay with the 
Lovells, You know they live at the far side of Burnley.” 

“Yes; I know. It seems very likely. I hope,” his mind 
going back to Cecilia and Gaveston, “they will arrive in time.” 

“Oh! I hope so. Oh, poor, poor Cissy! Of course,” hastily, 
“she knew him much longer than I did—much more intimately. 
She would naturally feel it more. You can see that.” 

“Of course,” says Wortley, who is growing desperate beneath 
the knowledge that the baldness of his replies must seem sus- 
picious to her; but the more he racks his brains for. ordinary 
sympathetic expressions, the less he finds to say. 

“Her face was so white—so changed!” says Nell miserably. 
“Qh, if only I could have gone with her. But I could be of 
no use to her—none at all; chained here as I am—a mere log 
—a burden.” 

She breaks again into bitter sobs, wild now and heart-rending. 

“Oh, I must speak to you—I must,” cries she. “Stephen, 
22" 
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what is the good of your standing over there pretending you 
know nothing about it when—— Oh, my poor Cissy, it will 
kill her. And Peter . . . Oh! whatisto be done?” 

Wortley has come back to her. 

“Let us think it over. Let us see what can be done,” says he 
gently. “And try not to cry!” His voice is low and steady 
and strong, yet full of passionate entreaty. He has drawn a 
chair close to her, and impulsively, without thinking, he slips his 
arm under her head, and draws her to him. In the distress of 
the moment he fails to know surprise at the fact that he has had 
the courage to do this, and at the still greater wonder that she 
does not repulse him. Nay, more, she seems grateful for the 
tender support, turning her face to him, and hiding it against his 
arm, as if she finds comfort in his kindly touch. After a few 
minutes, indeed, her sobs grow less. 

“What frightens me most,” she goes on presently, “is what 
Peter will think about it. He never knew that Cissy loved 
Philip Stairs. And, indeed, it was all over. Oh, yes, quite all 
ever. She had become reconciled. . . . And Peter knew 
nothing. He was happy with her. And now this awful thing 
has happened, breaking down the silence of years . . . be- 
traying the whole sad story. How—/ow will it be with them 
after this ?” 

Wortley makes no answer. He has at last waked to the 
stupendous fact that Nell is lying with her dainty head upon his 
arm, contented—comforted. It seems too great a thing for 
belief! And yet there can be no doubt about it. The lovely 
face, now pale and distressed by tears, is beneath his eyes. A 
little ringlet of her hair is lying on his sleeve. And all too 
late, too late! 

The poignancy of this thought—the terrible grief that lies in 
it, kills, in a measure, his sympathy with her grief. He hardly 
hears her, indeed, so lost is he in bitter dreaming on what might 
have been. 

“If only I could have gone with them,” says Nell, “I might 
have done something, or perhaps said something, to smooth 
matters. I might have softened the truth to Peter. I might 
have helped Cissy to some self-control. Oh!” with a shudder, 
“it is fearful to be tied like this. Here—here I lie, worse—far 
worse than dead.” 
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The light from the distant lamps falling on her face makes it 
look even paler than it is. Death seems near her at this moment. 

“Don’t say that,” exclaims he sharply. “ Besides, you know 
Sir Jefferson gave hope. He spoke of time.” 

“ Ah! words. Words!” 

She sighs heavily. 

“Why not,” eagerly, “let yourself hope ?” 

“ That,” reproachfully, “is cruel advice.” 

“No. No. There must be grounds for it. See now, of late 
you have been looking stronger—more cheerful. To-night,” 
with another rapid, fearful glance at her face, that is so dread- 
fully white and worn. “Of course to-night you are not yourself, 
but yesterday and all last week I have noticed a great change 
in you, and all for the better. Come now, take heart; you ave 
stronger?” It isa question. She hesitates about answering it 
and then almost irritably : 

“T am afraid so!” 

“Afraid! Nell!” 

“Don’t you see? Don’t you understand? I am better, but I 
shall never be well. I shall never walk again. I know that. I 
shall live and live, and live, and always “eve,” with a shuddering 
glance at the cushions. “Feeling better means so many more 
months, perhaps years, of it. Oh, no,” with a sharp indrawing 
of her breath. “ Not years, I hope. I have had enough of it. 
Sometimes,” turning her sad eyes to his, “ it has occurred to me 
that when I am dead, I shall lie here still. There will be so 
little difference. I shall be only a little stiller—a little whiter, 
that is all.” 

A groan escapes him. 

“Can’t you think of something else?” 

“IT can’t. It is all I have to think of. Though, sometimes, I 
have other fancies . . . that some one is coming in through 
that door there to measure me for my coffin. No,” quickly. 
“Don’t let that distress you. Those are some of my happiest 
moments. I used to think ”—mournfully—* that I should hate 
to die. The thought of death was horrible to me, but now— 
now I am afraid I shall live!” 

Here the poor child, overcome with gricf, both for herself and 
for Cecilia, hides her face against his sleeve again, and cries 
bitterly. 
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“ Those who love me should pray for my death!” says she. 

“T shall never pray for that,” says Wortley. “And—I love 
you!” 

There is a short silence. She stirs restlessly, and presently 
moves her head from his arm back to the cushions again. 
Wortley, pushing away his chair, rises to his feet. 

“You are very kind. And I know you wish to comfort me,’ 
says she coldly. “But—you go too far. To love me—me. You 
have forgotten, I think. . . .” 

“T have remembered!” says he. “ Well or ill, living or dead, 
I shall love you, and you only!” 

He turns abruptly, to walk up and down the room with rapid 
strides, descriptive of his state of mind. Presently he stops 
close to her again. 

“ All this is madness,” exclaims. he, almost violently. “ You 
ought to be taken abroad. Change of air, of scene would cure 
these morbid thoughts. In France or Italy you would grow 
better, and , 

“Better—better,” petulantly. “I don’t want to grow better. 
I want to be we//. I want to run about again as I used to do, 
to drive—to ride.” Her face changes. “Oh, no”—with a quick, 
most unexpected gasp of terror—“I never want to 7zde again.” 
She had raised her head a little in her excitement, but now falls 
back again, with a dull laugh—a laugh more sad than tears. 
“TI need not have been so frightened, need I? I shall never be 
able to ” She breaks off once more, now thoroughly un- 
nerved. “Qh,” cries she bitterly, “never— never again. I 
shall never do anything again. My life is done—finished. And 
so soon. Oh!”—turning to him with frightened, anguished 
eyes—“ it is too soon!” 

“It is, God knows!” says he. He falls on his knees beside 
her, smitten to the very core of his heart. It is all so in. 
expressibly sad—so hopeless—so forlorn. She is trembling, 
cowering before her cruel fate, with both her little shaking 
hands pressed against her eyes. 

“Try to bear it,” says he, feeling what a mockery his words 
are. Try? She will ave to bear it, whether she likes it or not! 
Taking the hand nearest to him, he holds it in a firm pressure, 
and stooping, presses his lips to the back of it. 

Perhaps this kiss, coming as it does from his grief and the 
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disquietude of his soul, touches her. She makes no attempt at 
the moment at all events to withdraw her hand—she appeals to 
him in another way. 

“Would you”—her voice is very quiet—“lift my pillows a 
little?” 

It is a tacit command to him to release the hand, and instantly 
he lets it go. Raising her lightly—as he has so often done since 
her accident—he re-arranges the pillows, and lays her back again 
upon them tenderly. 

In the lifting of her, however, it has seemed to him (a mere 
fond hope perhaps) that she is more able to help herself than 
formerly. She had put her elbow down upon the edge of the 
sofa, for example, and with the aid of it had almost raised 
herself without any assistance of his. A month—three weeks 
ago, she could not have done that. Surely it is a good sign— 
the best sign of all—that health and strength are returning to her 
—that the injury to her back may not be so altogether hopeless 
as they have imagined. 

“You ought to see Sir Jefferson again,” says he abruptly. 

“No. No more false hopes,” says she, smiling at him a little 
sadly. 

“But supposing they were not false?” 

She makes a gesture, as if pushing something aside. The 
false hope, perhaps—and he feels it would be useless to argue 
with her now, after these long hours of strain. Now the little 
clock on the mantelpiece chimes eight. 

“So late!” says she, rather faintly. “And you have had no 
dinner, and there is still a long ride before you. Oh! I am so 
sorry. How selfish of me to keep you. Your dinner will be 
quite spoiled by this time.” 

“And the cook furious,” says he, piling up the agony. He 
laughs gaily. “Do you know I had forgotten all about it, but 
now that you remind me of it, I am starving. And you—where 
is your dinner? You were not the only selfish one, you ‘see. I 
forgot all about yours. Let me ring the bell, and order you 
something.” 

“Qh! as for me, I can have something at any moment. But 
you——And to tell you the truth, I am not hungry.” 

“That’s nonsense,” says Wortley. “Every right-minded 
person is hungry at eight o'clock. I am, for one. See here. 
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I'll make a compact with you. If you will promise to eat your 
dinner, I'll promise to stay and eat it with you. It will be 
basely inhospitable to say No to that, as I shall certainly get no 
dinner, or, at all events, a most uncomfortable one, if I go home 

This naturally settles it. Women, asa rule, are not inhospit- 
able, and it goes to Nell’s heart to think of his being hungry here 
in her own house—as it is for the moment. 

“Ring the bell,” says she promptly, an order obeyed with 
alacrity by him, and which brings Marshall on the spot in a 
minute or two. 

“Will you bring me some dinner here, Marshall ?” says Nell. 
“ And ” She hesitates. 

“ And will you bring sze some too, Marshall?” puts in Sir 
Stephen, coming boldly to his own rescue, as much as Nell’s. 
“ And will you tell the cook, that I should take it as a favour if 
she would for once try to regard me as two persons instead of 
one?” 

Marshall has gone away, discreetly smiling, only to presently 
re-appear again, headed by old Jenkins, the butler, who bustles 
in full of importance—with a dignified air, and a tray most 
excellently loaded. 

And now a little table is drawn close to Nell’s couch, and the 
tray is laid upon it, with its chicken, delicately roasted, and 
some finely-sliced ham, and a very special little salad, and some 
other necessaries, and at Sir Stephen’s elbow another little table 
to be looked at after, with a jelly and a small bottle of cham- 
pagne, and biscuits and some curagao. 

It is quite a pleasant little dinner in spite of everything, and 
there can be no doubt but that Nell is very much the better for 
it. Had he not been there to persuade her to eat—to coax her 
to have a little bit of chicken, a mere suspicion of jelly, half a 
wine-glass of champagne—she would unquestionably have gone 
to bed without anything, or that poor substitute for something, 
upon which so many women fall back in hours of grief—a cup 
of tea. But in her anxicty to make him eat, she had eaten too, 
and is now feeling stronger and more hopeful. However, 
thinking of him, and the good dinner he had missed at home, 
she grows remorseful. 

“You have had a wretched dinner,” says she regretfully. 
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“T have had the best dinner I ever had in my life,” returns he, 
“and undoubtedly the most enjoyable one. I also consider I 
have won a victory. I have made you do something against 
your will. You have eaten something too.” 

Nell reflects on this. Certainly, he 4as finished the chicken 
and the ham, and there is only as much jelly left as one could 
swear by. Perhaps he has not been so ill-treated after all. 

“T think you must go now,” says she gently. 

“] suppose I must. Can’t I do anything for you before I 
go. You—the others being away—is there nothing I can do?” 

“ Nothing, thank you,” flushing faintly. “Marshall can do all 
I want.” She holds out her hand to him, and taking it, he looks 
at her with a penetrating glance. 

“You will not think too much? You will try to be hopeful, 
and to sleep?” 

“Yes. Yes.” Shesmiles up at him. He hesitates a moment, 
then stooping, presses for the second time a kiss upon her hand 


and goes, 
* * * * * * * 


The storm has risen and is now howling madly—dashing 
showers of rain falling between the gusts of wind, but through 


the ride homewards her vision travels with him. Nell, as 
he found her crying—and then Nell with her head upon his arm: 
after which comes the memory of the little friendly intimate 
dinner, that tiny impromptu meal that could hardly go by so 
dignified a name. He had been allowed to help her, to tend on 
her, to tell her that this was good for her, or that. They had 
dined together. They two, alone! Oh! if only all had gone 
well with her, they two might have dined together all their 
lives, he always tending, caring for her—her servant—her slave. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


** Alas ! for sorrow is all the end of this!” 


THE storm is still rising, and now blinding, violent showers of 
rain are dashing along the darkened roadways—making more 
full, the already swollen rivulets that run by the edges of them— 
and clattering like hail against the windows of the carriage! 
The noise of their angry battery seems to make more deadly 
the silence of the occupants of it. 
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Not a word had been said by either of them since leaving 
Gaveston Park. What word indeed was there to be said? All 
the naked, miserable, unexpected (and therefore thrice hideous) 
truth, had been told, and to waste further words over it seemed 
obviously impossible. To thresh it out, to reduce it to a still 
greater state of nudity—what good could come of that ? 

Yet the silence was ghastly. The more so, in that both, in 
an unconscious way felt nothing could break it. Cecilia, lying 
back in her corner of the carriage deaf and blind to everything 
save the question—“Is it life or death that lies before me at 
the end of my drive?”—could not have spoken had she tried, 
and Gaveston would not. 

Every now and then a flash of lightning lit up the country 
side, showing it bare, storm-swept, desolate. Sometimes the 
flashes illuminated the inside of the carriage, showing no less a 
storm in there, and no whit less of desolation. Both faces were 
set, as if turned into stone, but there was misery (if of a different 
quality) in the eyes of each. 

Once, when the carriage in the natural darkness that usually 
follows upon the supernatural brilliance of a lightning flash, was 
driven over a huge stone threatening to overturn it, Cecilia 
threw out her hand, and a sharp cry escaped her. But Gaveston 
felt that there was no fear for herself in that quick cry, only a 
dread lest anything should occur—any accident—to prevent her 
being in time to see her lover alive. 

His lips grew compressed as that word ¢ lover” came to him, 
and an almost brutal expression replaced the usual gentle 
serenity of his face. 

At last some stray lights from hamlets on ‘the way side, coming, 
quicker and quicker, one after the other, warn them that they 
are nearing their destination—on the outskirts of the little 
town of Burnley. And presently taller houses loom through 
the darkness and the sound of the horses’ feet grows less loud, 
as the noise of humanity grows louder. A gas lamp here and 
there, stationed like sentinels along the road, far apart, but 
evidently with an eye on each other and all that pass them by, 
bespeaks the town, and then, quite unexpectedly as it were, 
they have entered it, and presently the horses draw up before 
the principal hotel of this little place—an hotel that might 
without prejudice have been called an inn, except that it lacks 
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the roses and honeysuckles, and sanded parlours and general 
cleanliness, that are usually connected with that wayside place 
of rest. Here, there are no roses or honeysuckles—it would 
naturally be madness to expect them at this time of year. But 
alas, the sanded parlours are not here either, and as for the 
cleanliness—the least said the better. Altogether it is a squalid, 
hideous hole. 

The door is open, and the little hall inside—grimy, as though 
a scrubbing brush has not seen it for a twelvemonth—is low, and 
dull, and mean in the extreme. It goes to Cecilia’s heart that 
he should be here. Here! in such a place. And—perhaps— 
dying here. Oh no—no—no! 

A waiter has come forward. A bowing, obsequious person, 
whose face is as grimy as the hall, and who would have been 
considerably the better fora change of linen and an energetic 
bath. 

“You have a gentleman staying here,” says Gaveston abruptly. 
His tone is low, but there is not the faintest suspicion of feeling 
in it. “Captain Stairs!” 

“ Yessir.” 

Here Cecilia, with one step, is at the waiter’s side. 

“He?” stammers she. 

“Yes, Captain Stairs, M’.” 

“He ” her lips almost refuse to move, “He—” forcing the 
words through her teeth, “is alive?” 

“ Yes, ’m,” sympathetically, “jest that.” Perhaps she is a wife, 
or a sister. “ But——” 

Cecilia sways a little and Gaveston catches her arm. His 
touch restores her. He is not aware of it, but it hurts her. 

“This lady wishes to have a sitting-room for a few minutes,” 
says Gaveston, without glancing at Cecilia, however. Feeling 
her stronger, he has taken away his hand from her arm, quickly 
—with undeniable haste—as Cecilia through all, is aware. 

“Well, sir,’ says the waiter, pointing in a somewhat em- 
barrassed fashion to the little dining-rooom, “the salone is 
vacant at present.” His tone is extremely apologetic, and 
as he speaks, he throws open the door of the “salone” on 
his left with not altogether the air to which he has accustomed 
himself. 

“You had better go in there,” says Gaveston. His voice is 
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low, and clear, and level, and by no means dictatorial in any 
way—yet Cecilia draws back. 

“T want to go to him,” says she, her voice is low too, but it is 
piercing. “I,” she looks full at her husband defiantly, miserably, 
“have come here to see him.” 

“ And I have brought you.here to see him,” returns he coldly. 
“In the meantime, if you can control your impatience, there 
are a few things to be seen to”—he pauses—“It is cold out 
here. You had better go in—for a few minutes.” 

And indeed the hall zs cold. The boisterous wind outside is 
blowing fiercely through the imperfectly-fastened door, and the 
loose casements of the windows. The waiter is still standing 
with the handle of the open door in his grasp, and Cecilia 
gliding past him, stands within the room—a faded, melancholy 
apartment, dirty, uninteresting, and unpleasantly redolent of 
food, and smoke. It is warm, however—a bright fire sparkling 
in a grate, that would have been big enough to satisfy the chills 
of a room three times its size. 

Cecilia out of sight, Gaveston turns to the waiter. There 
cannot be said to be undue haste in his manner, but the waiter 
tells himself that the “ gent ” wants to know all he can know, in 
a hurry. Waiters are wonderful! 

“Who is with him ?” asks he. 

“ The doctor, sir.” 

“Go and tell the doctor that some friends of Captain Stairs 
have arrived, and wish to see him.” 

“ Yessir.” 

The man had obeyed him, and is now, indeed, up three steps 
of the stairs, when Gaveston checks him. Peter has turned to 
do this, and has therefore his back to the “ sa/one.” 

“ Will he live ?” asks he. 

“No, sir. No, I’m told!” 

“Well, give”——“ my message to the doctor,” he was going 
to say, but the rush of a slender body past him, the swift flying 
of small feet up the staircase near him, killed the words upon 
his lips. 

Cecilia is now half-way up the stairs—and zow she has turned 
a corner, and is out of sight. Mr. Gaveston looks after her, his 
face quite expressionless, and yet it seems in some queer way to 
have grown older, sterner. 
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“Pore lady! O’ course she’s hanxious,” says the waiter, with 
the compassion that all waiters seem to have in a high degree, 
—laid by in tons, as it were—for use as occasion offers, and 
ready to be turned on at a moment’s notice. “The gen’l’man’s 
wife p’raps, sir?” 

“ No, my wife,” says Peter Gaveston in a singularly clear tone. 
“Mrs. Gaveston of The Park.” 

“Yessir.” 

Gaveston’s tone is so devoid of all feeling, that the waiter 
misses the point he was so very close to, a minute ago. No 
romance here evidently. The captain must be the lady’s 
brother. 

“ How did it happen?” asks Peter, slowly. 

“Well, sir, it was ”—the waiter lowers his voice, and shakes his 
head in true, confidential, style, “the most extraordinary thing 
you ever ’eard of. ’E was steppin’ out of the train ’ere, at. our 
station—seems he was comin’ to stay with some people round 
about us”—the waiter is plainly of the opinion that the whole 
neighbourhood, aristocratic and otherwise, to say nothing of the 
town, belongs to the proprietors of the “ Royal Hotel”—as it is 
most inappropriately called. “I forget the name just now, but” 
catching his lips in his fingers and pulling them out, as if by 
their help to bring his brain to a happy state of remembrance. 

Peter’s hands clench involuntarily, but his face remains set, 
unreadable. 

“Major Lovell, perhaps,” says he. As he makes this 
suggestion for the waiter’s future guidance, a sense of loathing 
fills him. 

“T dessay, sir, very likely. The Major, one way or another, is 
always ’aving guests, keeps a open ’ouse, ’e does.” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“ Well, sir, as ’e stepped out o’ the train, there was a luggage 
barrow coming along, and—there had been rain off and on, sir, 
as you may remember, and it appears the platform was greasy, 
and the barrow was ’eavily loaded and ran against ’im, and 
tripped ’im up, and ’e fell with his forehead crash against a 
trunk that was iron bound at the edges, and, Law, sir, ain’t it 
easy to kill some folk, and damn ’ard to kill the others ?— 
begging your parding, sir, I’m sure.” 

The waiter had a mother-in-law. 
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” 


“You mean to say 

“ That was all, sir. They picked ’im up and brought ’im ’ere, 
and Doctor Durrant ’e says as ’ow there isn’t a chance for ’im— 
won't live till morning, he says. Seems he was delicate, ’ad 
bin abroad, and——but I beg parding, sir, o’ course you know 
all that, being a friend o’ his.” 

Peter is silent. To let that word “friend” go by without 
contradiction, is almost more than he can bear. But the child! 
The mother of his child must be protected. 

“Ts he sensible ?” asks he presently. 

“ Now and again, sir, but not for the past hour, I’m told. ’E 
was sensible in the afternoon, and sent a telegram, I’m told, 
to some people ’e knew.” Here the waiter pauses, and casts an 
inquisitive glance at the tall, immovable gentleman, whose eyes 
are always so persistently bent upon the soiled tarpaulin at his 
feet. 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

It is the nearest approach to a lie that Peter had ever told in 
his life, or at all events since manhood forced the meaning of 
honour, and right, and wrong upon him. “I think I shall go up 
now,” says he, after a moment’s painful thought. 

“ Yessir.” 

The waiter prepares to lead the way, but Peter motions him 
to one side. 

“T can go alone,” says he, coldly, he knows he is dreading 
what the waiter might see, if he opened the door of the sick 
chamber for him. He puts the man to one side with an air of 
authority, and goes slowly up the stairs. 

“ Yessir, right ’and, sir, first door,” says the waiter, loquacious 
to the last. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


‘¢ Pain smote her sudden in the brows and side, 

Strained her lids open, and made burn her eyes ; 

For the pure sharpness of her miseries, 

She had no heart's pain, but mere body’s rack. 

But at the last her beaten blood drew back 

Slowly upon her face, and her stunned brows 

Suddenly grown aware and piteous, 

Gathered themselves.” 
THE room is very dim, only one small lamp burning at the far 
end of it. This casts a dull shadow on the dingy bed where lies 
the dying man. Within the grate a sickly fire is flickering— 
going out for want of tendance, as though they had forgotten to 
poke it, or thought it needless to keep it up—and all through 
the room the nauseous odours of restoratives and other 
medicines are floating. 

Gaveston, with one hurried glance at the bed, takes in all the 
details, then turns determinedly away. He knows that Cecilia 
is kneeling beside it, the hand of the unconscious man clasped 
in both her own, and with her face pressed against it. There 
is unutterable misery in the attitude, a silent agony of despair, 
and he marks that, too and remembers it—for ever! The 
slender, dainty figure, crouching in its silken draperies, and 
costly furs—so intolerably out of keeping with their hideous 
surroundings—the small, proud head so prone, the utter abandon 
of the whole picture, burns itself into his memory, and stays 
with him always. 

At the end of the room, near the dim lamp, an old man—a 
very old man—the doctor evidently—and a woman are con- 
versing in low tones. Gaveston goes straight to them, and the 
doctor looking up, makes a gesture of commiseration. 

“T regret, sir,” says he, in the quavering tones of old age, but 
with much kindliness, “that I have no good news to give 
you!” 

“Ts there no hope?” Gaveston’s voice being necessarily 
lowered, the harshness and want of sympathy in it is unheard 
by the two listeners. 

“None, sir. None. If you would like to telegraph——” 

“ To telegraph ?” 
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“For another doctor; but I may as well tell you honestly 
that it would be of no use. An hour or two—perhaps minutes 
must bring the fatal close to this sad tragedy.” 

“TI shall not telegraph,” says Gaveston—his voice is still so 
low as to be meaningless to the listeners, and the lamplight is 
too uncertain to let the old Doctor’s eyes read the expression on 
his face. The nurse has withdrawn a little distance. 

“This lady,” says Gaveston presently, indicating the motion- 
less kneeling figure by the bedside—* she——” he stops short, 
“could we be left alone for a little while >?” 

“Certainly, sir,” says the old man courteously. He bows. 
“ These family afflictions are very terrible,” he goes on softly in 
all good faith,and Gaveston does not undeceive him. Everyone 
will know to-morrow, of course, but in the meantime—— 
“ And it is the more grievous here, in that nothing can be done. 
There is only oxe thing to be done, sir, and that is to throw 
one’s grief upon our God!” Gaveston could have laughed 
aloud. “I shall take care you are not interrupted until you 
want me, or until ”»—solemnly—* the end.” 

‘He mumbles something to the nurse, who very thankfully 
follows him out of the room and downstairs, with a view to 
getting a cup of tea, and having a gossip with the landlady, who 
is a cousin of hers. In Burnley, as in all small places, everybody 
is first or thirty-first cousin to everybody else. 

A small room opening off the chamber of death, Gaveston 
goes slowly into it, the darkness—the loneliness being a source of 
strange comfort to him, Always the picture of the slight figure 
lying crushed against the side of the bed is before him, and here 
in the darkness, with nothing to come between him and his mental 
vision of it, it stands out boldly, and can be viewed by him as 
plainly as though he were in its bodily presence. 

He had heard with a savage satisfaction that Stairs was dying, 
the traitor who had partaken of his hospitality, and then betrayed 
him—who, under shelter of his roof, had stolen from him his most 
cherished possession, leaving his house desolate unto him from 
henceforth. All Stairs’ qualms of conscience, all his strivings 
after honour, are, of course, unknown to him, and only the 
perfidy stands out clear and distinct. 

Of what is ske thinking now, he asks himself, in this dark 
room—a room so cold, that but for his burning thoughts, he 
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would have felt frozen. Her perfidy had been no whit less 
- than his. The woman who, calling herself his wife, had delibe- 
rately day by day deceived him with false words and smiles— 
her heart all the time throbbing for another. Of what is she 
thinking now ? 

* * * * * * * 

God alone could give an answer to that question. Cecilia 
herself, kneeling, heart-broken—with her lips pressed to the 
nerveless hand beneath them, could not. She hardly knows 
how it is with her. A numbness of spirit, a deadly quiet has 
followed on her passionate expectancy. Her senses seem dulled, 
her heart a void. 

Presently she stirs,and raising her eyes, looks long with trembling 
eagerness in the still face before her. How calm, how still. 
Already the earthly look has left it, and the sweet strange stern- 
ness of death is lying on lip and brow. 

“Phil!” whispers she softly, as one might to a sleeping child 
that has slept so long that one fears it will never wake again. 
“ Phil !”—Slowly she creeps to her feet, and bends down over 
him, and slowly too, and with indescribable tenderness—draws 
her hand across his forehead, and through the dark masses of 
his beautiful hair. 

“Phil!” breathes she again for the third time—it is an appeal 
so anguished—so fraught with an intense and overwhelming 
desire to bring him back again, if only for a moment—to see 
him eye to eye, to hear him, if possible—to let him know she 
had come at his call—so full it is of all these wild and desperate 
longings, that though the voice is but a whisper, it seems to 
reach him, to touch the heart now nearly cold, that has beat for 
her, and her only, all his life. 

Whether the voice really reached his dying senses, or whether 
in the throes of death a last wave flung him once again for a 
moment upon the strand of life, no one can say—but at this 
moment he stirs a little, and opens his eyes full upon her. In 
that supreme moment he sees and knows her; a faint—a mere 
shadow of a smile sweeps across his lips—a heavy sigh breaks 
‘ from them; and then the slight flicker of recognition in them 
dies away, and the eyes, still open, stare—with the awful stare 
of death, not a¢ her, but ¢hvough her, into the immeasurable 
beyond. 


23 
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‘6 The colour of fair red, 
Was gone out of his face, and his blood’s beat 
Fell, and stark death made sharp his upward feet 
And pointed hands ; and without moan he died.” 

He is dead indeed. But Cecilia will not believe it. Her hand 
is still upon his head, and still the heat is in him—but presently 
—presently those awful eyes, immutable, calm, dreadful, appeal 
to her, and with a wild, strangled cry, she draws back her hand 
slowly, and slowly too, raises it to her own. 

The low despairing cry reaches Gaveston in his dark room, 
and brings him to the one outside, where the dim flicker of the 
now fading lamp seems only to make darkness visible. Through 
the gloom he can see Cecilia, her hand crushed against her 
forehead, her body thrown back. Her eyes are wild. As he 
approaches her, she turns. 

“He is dead!” says she, and then again—* Dead !”—as if sur- 
prised at the word—as if not believing. Gaveston, bending over 
the bed, looks at the dead man lying there, and then back again 
at her. The awful misery in her eyes touches him through all 
the hard coverings that grief and rage and scorn have laid upon 
* his heart. 

“Men,” says Ruskin, “are for ever vulgar precisely in pro- 
portion as they are incapable of sympathy.” 

Sympathy wakes in Peter’s breast—but it is the bare, far-off 
sympathy he would have felt for any other human suffering 
thing, and does not appeal to him as being a sentiment felt by 
him specially for her. 

“It is all over,” says he, gently—it is an icy gentleness, how- 
ever. “ You had better come home.” 

“Home?” She looks at him as if not understanding. 

“To Gaveston Park, then,” says he coldly. 

She makes a movement as if to go back to her dead, and he 
moves aside as if to give her perfect facility for the step. This 
stops her, she looks at him, and then at the pale face on the 
pillow, and there her sad gaze remains. 

“JT shall see to all necessary arrangements,” says Gaveston 
interpreting her glance rightly. His tone is stiff and hard, but 
Gaveston’s word is a word not to be doubted at any time or 
under any circumstances. “ To-morrow—I shall see—I shall 
give orders, In the meantime you will do no good by staying 
here.” 
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“But to leave him—a/one /” ~ 

She is trembling, shivering. She goes back hurriedly to the 
miserable bed, where the dead man is lying with fixed, faded 
eyes staring always before him. 

“Your son is alone too!” says Gaveston, in a loud, strange 
tone. “That man is dead—your son is alive! You sacrificed 
him when the man was living, will you ”—violently—“ sacrifice 
him still, even when the man is dead ?” 

But Cecilia can see nothing but the beloved face, the hand 
lying upon the quilt, as when last she held it—the silent, sight- 
less eyes. She falls again upon her knees, and again her head 
sinks upon the hand that already is growing cold and stiff. 

“Oh! my God!” says Gaveston. 

The cry bursts from him, and something in it pierces to her 
soul. It has reached her, though, when all his other entreaties 
have failed. Trembling still, she rises to her feet, lays the dead 
hand carefully against the dead side, and with one last long look, 
bids her loved dead, farewell for ever. 

“T will go home,” says she. 

* + * + * * * 

The storm is still raging on their homeward drive. The 
heavens are alight with constant flashes, and the horses, startled 
and unnerved, swerve violently now and then from one side of 
the road to the other. In between are crashing showers of rain, 
and an Egyptian darkness— 


‘* And now the heaven is dark, and bright, and loud, 

With wind, and starry drift, and moon and cloud,” 
and then again the darkness, and the violent rain, and lightning ! 
Gaveston’s soul is full of bitterness. All bad things come 
back to him, making this black hour still blacker, and rendering 
him a prey to misery. Little things—absurd, insignificant at 
birth—now seem to grow to a huge height, and kill all softer 
memories behind! That day, for instance, that Mrs. Chance told 
him that she—(Cecilia is still “she” to him—our best-beloved, 
as well as our best-hated, are always very personal pronouns to 
us)—thought him ugly, comes back to him now, standing out 
clearly from quite a mass of much more important matter, with 
a singular distinctness. He had thought nothing of it then—he 
had, indeed, laughed at it as one of Cecilia’s funny ways, but 

now—— 


23* 
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Crash goes a clap of thunder, breaking off his thoughts for a 
moment. A moment only. Now they roll on again, swiftly as 
ever. What is it that Shakespeare says about women? “Soft, 
mild, pitiful and flexible.” Ay! she had been soft and mild 
enough, and flexible too, but pitiful——-_ No. There is no pity 
in her—for him, at least, or for her child, or—— 

A sharp sound of weeping—a violent, terrible outburst of 
grief comes to him from the opposite side of the carriage. It is 
as short as sharp. It was as the cry of a bird shot on the wing, 
and ceases as suddenly. Gaveston listens to it, waiting for a 
repetition of it—but no repetition comes. Having listened long 
enough to assure himself that there is no more to hear, he leans 
back again in his corner, with his back to the horses (he could 
not have sat next her), his thoughts having gained a keener edge 
from that strange outburst. What did it mean, that paroxysm 
of grief? What could it mean but confirmation strong of all 
that has gone before ? 

‘* No hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on.” 

And now they are at the Park gates, and now pulling up 
before the hall-door. 

Gaveston leans forward. 

“Try to collect yourself,” says he. He tells himself always 
that their little son’s interests are before him, not hers, or his. 

“Oh! dear Heaven!” says she. It is a mere whisper, but full 
of all the weariness of this weary world. She rises, pulling her 
furs round her face as if to protect her from the vulgar gaze. 

“You had better go to your room at once,” says he, as he 
helps her to alight. Even in his scorn of her, he considers her 
comfort. 

She moves past him, up the stairs, and into the corridor. 
Beyond her a light is streaming through the doorway. It is 
Nell’s room, and as her light footfalls reach it, Nell’s voice cries 
eagerly: 

“ Cissy—is that you, Cissy ?” 

But Cecilia, dead at heart, goes on, refusing to hear her, 
though Heaven alone knows what hours of anguish had gone by 
to make up the sum of that frightened, eager cry. 

“ Cissy—Cissy !” 

Again the poor child, chained to her bed, calls aloud—now 
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bitterly—hearing the steps go by, and Cecilia, pausing, listens— 
and as the misery of it becomes clear to her, through all her 
own misery, she turns back. 

“You have come, darling,” says Nell, holding out little, fragile 
arms to her. “Come here, Cissy! Come here to me. You will 
kiss me now !” 

Cecilia leans over her, but to kiss her brings her somehow to 
her knees, and this attitude reminds her cruelly of that last sad 
scene, 

“He is dead!” says she. 

“Dead! Oh! poor, poor Phil!” 

Not a word of. admonition, or censure, or pity for herself! 
Only pity—pity pure and heartfelt, and most divine, for Phil. 
Cecilia, whose heart is feeling like a stone, creeps into the little 
sister’s arms, and cries, and cries, as she has never cried before 
and so her wounds find ease. And soon, sweet words persuade 
her, to “undress here, and steal in beside me,” and with Nell’s 
tender arms around her, she sleeps at last. 


CHAPTER LX. 


‘* In many a stead Doom dwelleth, nor sleepeth day nor night.” 


TIME, after this, for many weeks went but indifferently for the 
people at the Park. Gaveston rode, drove, sat on the Bench, 
and in his seat in church on Sundays as usual, but with a face 
changed almost beyond recognition. It seemed as if everything 
was outside and beyond him, far away as it were, and as though 
he had no real connection with them. To his wife he was courtesy 
itself, but he never spoke to her unless compelled to do so, and 
he purposely avoided her society. He told himself she had 
ceased to be anything to him, that he no longer felt either love 
or hatred for her, and day by day this feeling grew. She could 
live in his house, and sit at the head of his table, but that was 
all. A great gulf yawned and separated her from him. 

For al] this Cecilia, at first, was sincerely grateful. To be 
forgotten, to be ignored by the man she had so wronged was what 
she most desired. To dwell upon her grief—to give herself up 
to it was all the comfort left to her. Again and ever again that 
scene by the dying man’s bed came back to her, and again she 
knelt and pressed her cold lips upon the hand that was even 
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colder. One trouble she had—a trouble so many know—and 
that was the difficulty of recalling the face of her dead. Hour 
after hour she would sit trying to think of Philip as he had been 
in life—as he had been in death—but always the face escaped 
her. It would not come back, and tormented by the longing to 
see him—even with her inward sight—she would pace her room 
backwards and forwards, with straining eyes, and hands tightly 
clasped. 

But after a while this fever died away, and one day all at once 
she saw him quite clearly as he had been when living, and 
soothed by this consummation of her desire, she grew gradually 
calmer, and when many weeks had flown, the pain grew easier 
to bear. And it was then, perhaps, that, having been loved and 
tended with such jealous care and affection all her married days, 
she began to feel the loss of the great love, that once had 
hedged her round. 

She faded as the days went by, growing paler and more 
silent, and presently a sort of indifference took her, and she 
forgot her beauty even—and to clothe herself in those pretty 
garments that used to be her delight in earlier, lighter days. 

And this vexed Gaveston, though he would not confess it, for 
what was she to him now? Mere 


** Dust and ashes once found fair to see.” 


Sometimes he told himself that if she had come tohim then, when 
the man was dead, and flung herself upon his compassion, and told 
himall, hemight haveforgiven her. But he misjudged himself there. 
He would zot¢ have forgiven—he would have thrust her back, re- 
pulsing her, loathing the confidence—yet he had persuaded him- 
self that she should have spoken! It was her part. Her silence 
hardened him, rendering him the more suspicious. Why did she 
not speak? Was it fear prevented her? 

And this went on for many days ; the artificial existence they 
were leading, telling upon them more morally perhaps than physi- 
cally. “But as the days change, men change too,” and presently 
there fell that into their lives that roused them to a further sense of 
being ; though it laid one of them very low, even at death’s door. 

But before that came, Gaveston had found comfort of a sort. 
The child was always there with his pretty prattle and his happy 
ways, and the child was not to be repulsed, or set aside or ignored 
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in any way. There wascomfort in the small glad creature ; and 
during the morning ride across the free, open common, with the 
boy beside him on his pony and the wild sea breeze tearing 
across their faces, and mingling with the merry laughter of the 
child, the desire of life came back to Gaveston—the love for the 
child falling like dew upon his crushed and wounded heart. 

But for the child’s mother there was no softening, no forgive- 
ness—only, a continuing and increasing wrath. 

He put her deliberately from him, refusing to let himself 
dwell upon her. He gave her no place indeed in his thoughts, 
and if by chance he was compelled to think of her, as when he 
wondered at her new lack of daintiness in her frocks, or her 
obstinacy in refusing to say one word to him of her dead lover, 
he hurried over the thought as one does over matters hateful. 

* * * * * * * 

And now the world is uplifting itself once more, casting off its 
late sad trammels. There is an odour of newly-turned earth in 
the air, and the sweet winds, crisp and strong, are carrying news 
of a fresh birth to everything. Little twitterings come from 
beneath the branches, and louder twitterings still from the ivy 
that covers half the sides of the house, and the streams are run- 
ning merrily down below, and that one must be a /oo/, who does 
not know that “spring has come up our way.” 

Here in the woods the little hands—those small, sweet, tiny, 
childish hands that help the All-Mother—are busy at work, 
digging and delving here, and pickirg and pushing there, until 
at last even her tinier pupils uplift their. heads and stare out 
vaguely upon a fresh world. The baby fronds of the ferns, the 
delicate green blades of grass, the bursting buds upon the trees, 
all cry aloud to-day that spring—that spring has come. 

Touches of the dead king winter are lying all around; but 
no one thinks of him now, or dreads him. The clear skies, the 
happy rushing winds speak only of hopes to come, and even 
where his foot trod heaviest, flowers are now awakening to the 
glad light of their god—the sun. 

‘* Primroses now awake 
"Neath the ruin of the withered brake 
From nursing shades ; 
The crumpled carpet of the dry leaves brown 


Avails not to keep down 
The hyacinth blades, 
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The hazel hath put forth his tassels ruffed, 
The willow’s flossy tuft 
Hath slipped him free, 
The rose amid her ransacked orange hips 
Braggeth the tender tips 
Of bowers to be.” 
* * 


* * * * * 


The spring is here indeed, and something more. Something 
horrible, a battle between life and death. At first no one took 
any heed of it. There was just a little cloud lying far away 
down there upon the horizon—but by degrees that little cloud 
strengthened and grew until now the whole Heaven is obscured 
by it. And the name of the cloud is Fever—Typhoid Fever! 

Gaveston at once volunteered as a recruit in the small army of 
workers that arose to quell this scourge ; and Cecilia of all people 
was the first to come forward and offer to help the nurses and 
other benevolent women, who were bent on dragging the lower 
classes—the pitiful ones of the earth—out of the fangs of death. 
Gaveston had broken through the silence that now always 
separated them, in an attempt at remonstrance with her about 
this ; but she put him aside with a little gesture and a’ glance 
that dwelt in his memory for long afterwards. He had returned 
that glance with interest. It was made up entirely of reproach 
—and when three days later he himself gave in, and lay tossing 
on his bed (attacked by the fell disease that was destroying 
hundreds in their midst), that glance of hers still dwelt with him, 
and in his ravings took quite a prominent part. 

For days and days he lay there fighting for his life; the 
doctor growing graver at every visit, and Cecilia, who would 
let no nurse divide her duties with her, looking paler daily and 
daily more hopeless. 

CHAPTER LXI. 
‘* Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions.” 
Mrs. CUTFORTH-Boss, half-an-hour after the news of Peter’s ill- 
ness had been disseminated through the neighbourhood, is 
standing on the hall-door steps of the Park. The managing 
mania has once more seized hold of Maria. From the first she 
had not shrunk from the fever or its consequences, and had 
indeed been one of Dr. Bland’s most useful helpers. She knew 
no fear, and the fever never touched her. 
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“It,” said Mrs, Wilding, chuckling maliciously, “ avoided her, 
like everything else.” 

Meeting the doctor on the steps now, she informed him she 
had come to nurse Peter Gaveston, as she felt sure that that 
silly young woman, his wife, would be equal to nothing but 
hysterics, at a juncture like this. 

But Dr. Bland, who had begun to form quite a high idea of 
Cecilia since the beginning of the fever in the country round, 
and who had noticed the quick and intelligent way in which 
she had grasped his meaning occasionally, and the deftness 
of the pretty, idle-looking fingers, and above all, the sympathy 
she had shown for even the worst and ugliest cases—made a 
stand. 

No; Mrs. Gaveston was quite equal to the strain. Mrs. 
Cuiforth-Boss herself must have noticed how admirably she had 
behaved all through this terrible time—especially in the case of 
those poor Browns. 

“But this is different!” said the lady. “Her husband, you 
know—she will infallibly lose her grip with /zm to nurse, and 
then J shall come in.” 

“The greater the blow, the greater the strength sometimes,” 
said Dr. Bland. “ And, at all events, she wouldn’t hear of it 
for a moment. She has even declined the offices of a nurse, 
and when I remonstrated with her about it, she said she would 
have one as a help if I insisted on it, but that se would be the 
head. That young lady has been spoiled by good fortune, 
ma’am,” said the doctor, taking a pinch of snuff. He said snuff 
was better than a pipe—though he smoked freely—and that it 
kept sicknesses from getting into him. “If she had been 
brought up in a hard school, she would have been a shining 
light by now.” 

Poor Cecilia! Her school, though set in silks and laces, had 
been too hard for one poor human thing. 

Maria, however, was not to be entirely baffled. She made 
up her mind there and then, that if she could not save Peter, 
she would at all events take home that spoiled boy of Cecilia’s 
and save him. She went in therefore in spite of the doctor, and 
saw Cecilia, and made her proposition about Geoffrey, and 
Cecilia gladly accepted the offer, being thankful to get the child 
out of the way of infection. 
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So Mrs. Cutforth-Boss carried him off in triumph, and only 
just in time, as Mrs, Wilding drove up on the same errand, even 
before Maria went away victorious with her prize. It must be 
confessed that Mrs. Wilding heaved a sigh of relief when she 
saw her go. 

“Fast,” some people in Bigley-on-Sea called Mrs. Wilding, 
and some of the others “vulgar.” But the soundness of her 
heart was proved then. In fear and trembling—considering 
that she had a little, tiny, most beloved son at home—she had 
still driven forth to take away a neighbour’s child, and bring it 
into her own house, with a view to saving his life !—a child that 
would perhaps bring infection with him, coming from a fever- 
stricken household. 

The sigh with which she saw Maria depart with Geoffrey was 
most genuine, and she said “Thank God” under her breath, 
with perhaps a more prayerful feeling than she had ever known 
in her life before Still she zvou/d have taken Geoffrey home. 

Meantime, Mrs. Cutforth-Boss has driven off in triumph, with 
her prey. Here, now, is a clear case for management! 

* * * * * * * 

Before leaving the subject entirely, however, it may be as 
well—and indeed it is only fair to add—merely as a tribute to 
Geoffrey’s mental strength—that long before his return to the 
parental roof 4e had most effectually managed Maria! That 
wonderful woman, who had ridden rough-shod over most of her 
acquaintances all her life, at last was reduced to abject slavery 
by one small’ boy. 

When she tried to scold him, he cared nothing for her homilies, 
only laughed and clutched her round the neck, and kissed her. 
The child was hungry for kisses in those days, being denied the 
ones that had been his right from his birth. And when she told 
“him that little boys should be seen and not heard, he laughed 
too, and threw his toys at her. By degrees he thoroughly 
demoralised her, and there came at last one awful day when the 
butler found her running races with him in the garden ! 

Over this, however, a veil should be drawn. It is, neverthe- 
less, a legend in the Boss family, that once a butler of theirs, 
was discovered on the verge of apoplexy. It was Mr. Cutforth- 
Boss who discovered him, but Maria indignantly repudiates the 
idea that sze had anything to do with it—and, at all events, the 
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butler who recovered, did not ‘betray her. But she was always 
afraid to dismiss him, so he is there still. 

It was dreadful, the lengths to which Geoffrey used to go— 
even to the invading of Mr. Cutforth-Boss’s sanctuary, and the 
examining of all the awful things therein. 

It was a lovely place, he said, and so funny. With the 
queerest little things in bottles, and crawley-crawlies all over it. 
Mr. Cutforth-Boss afterwards, poor man, said he was afraid 
Geoffrey had eaten a good many of them, because only the 
wings could be found. But Maria cared for none of these things. 
She drew great stores of culture from the child, and learned 
from him many things that life up to this had failed to teach 
her. And from that visit forward, to the end of their friend- 
ship, which endured to the close of her life, Maria bowed herself 
before Cecilia’s son. 


. * . * ~ * * 

And all this time Gaveston lay prostrate, whilst above him life 
and death fought for the mastery. 

There had come a time when all seemed over, and when 
Cecilia who for twenty days had tended him day and night 
(taking but a little rest now and then) had fallen upon her 


knees beside his bed, and prayed herself into unconsciousness— 
then waked to pray again. He had lived through that time, had 
waked for a moment or two, and had seen and known his wife. 
She was bending over him at the moment, and his eyes slowly 
opening, had fixed themselves on hers. There was instant 
recognition in them, and a weird, terrible, sudden recollection of 
all that had gone before. It was as the recollection of a drown- 
ing man before he goes under for ever. Gaveston had looked 
straight into his wife’s eyes, and two words had passed his lips. 

“Too late!” he said. 

The doctors decided that he had given himself up, and 
augured ill from it—but Cecilia knew, and the knowledge 
burned into her soul! He had meant to tell her that his dying 
came “too late,” that if he had died a year or two ago, Stairs 
could have honourably sought and married her. As he sank 
back into unconsciousness, she moved away her face as white as 
ashes, 

Even with the shadow of death lying on him, he remembered 
She had embittered his life, she was now embittering his death! 
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After that he rallied a little, causing a slight hope to arise 
—a vague one, and one they hardly dare to dwell upon—and 
now to-day the crisis is expected, and the doctors, hanging 
round his bed, or going backwards on tiptoe, to consult one with 
the other in the ante-room—now here, now there—make a sort 
of kaleidoscope to Cecilia, who, on her knees, is watching the 
pale, emaciated face upon the pillow in its strange sleep of ex- 
haustion, that may mean life—or may mean death. 

Downstairs, Nell lying on her couch, is waiting—waiting! 
Dear Lord! how hard it is to wait, when the limbs are lifeless, 
and only the heart and head can move. Oh! to be with 
Cecilia now! to help her, to guard her, to wait with her! She, 
poor child, fretting on her sofa, feels as though she is going mad 
in her anxiety to go up there into the silent room—and know. 

When he wakes—if ever he wakes again—will he know her— 
poor, poor Cissy—and forgive her? Surely her devotion during 
his illness should count for something. And that past madness 
—has she not suffered for it? How sad she must be now, how 
frightened. 

Suddenly a spasm contracts her face. She—she is frightened 
too, but there is no one to help her either. Oh! dear—dear 


Heaven! send some relief—even a servant! Oh! if only she 
could rise and ring the bell—if she could only hobble so far. . . 

Heaven sends her some relief. The door is opened quietly 
—in the way that people open doors when sickness is in the 
house, even though the chamber of death be three flights away, 
and the door that is opened in the basement storey, and Wortley 
comes in. 


He had come over to hear the latest news—to be of some use 
to the stricken household if possible, but Nell seeing him, feels 
all at once that speech is beyond her, and after a hurried greeting 
he goes over to the window to wait there for the end. The poor 
child’s painful anxiety is too pitiful to watch. 

Tick, tick, goes the clock on the mantelpiece in a dreadful 
monotone. It gets on Wortley’s nerves at last, and makes him 
leave the window. He is, indeed, half way across the room, 
when flying footsteps down the stairs outside can be distinctly 
heard. 

“Heis dead!” says Nell. 

Her voice sounds dull. She has raised herself on her elbow, 
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and is looking at Wortley with livid lips, but eyes that are 
brilliant with fear and pain. 

“No. No,” says he. 

The steps are nearer now. 

“Oh, God! be £ind to her!” cries Nell, softly praying. 

And now the door is open, and Cecilia stands upon its 
threshold. She throws up her arms. 

“ He will live—he will live!” cries she, with a little burst of 
delirious laughter. 

“Thank God!” 

The words are on Wortley’s lips, but he never utters them. 
He has turned his glance instinctively on Nell, and there— 
there ! 

Great Heaven, she is standing—she is tottering forward—her 
hands outheld to Cecilia ! 

Wortley rushes to her, and in another moment she lies fainting 
within his arms. 

But she had stood! She had made a step forward! To 
Cecilia, overwrought, this miracle proves too much. She bursts 
out crying. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


** Lying asleep between the strokes of night, 
I saw my love lean over my sad bed.” 
THE battle of Peter between Life and Death is over. Life has 
won. And all because of his wife’s devotion, attention and care, 
says old Dr. Bland, whenever he goes on his daily rounds 
through the neighbourhood. 

“Why, my dear sir, we’re getting on famously—famously,” says 
he, as he now seats himself beside his patient’s bed. “No 
more fears now. You can defy everybody. How’s the pulse, 
eh ?—quite strong, I declare. No use bothering you about it 
again. ’Pon my word, I think it’s your wife wants looking after 
now, gone to skin and bone, I say, and all through her devotion 
to you. You'll have to hurry up, my friend, if only to look after 
her. One good turn deserves another, you know!” 

The little doctor ambles over to the window to pull a blind a 
little to one side, that is letting in the glittering spring sunshine 
too freely on his patient’s face ; but Cecilia has forestalled him. 
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“See now what an admirable nurse,” cries the doctor gaily. 
“Even that little thing did not escape her. Come here, Mrs. 
Gaveston, and let me tell your husband who it was rescued him 
from the jaws of death.” 

“You!” says Cecilia faintly, and in a troubled tone, that all 
the lightness she tries to throw into it cannot well disguise. 

“Who—I? Tut—tut—tut,” says the doctor, protruding his 
lower lip, as he always does when protesting. “I tell you what, 
Gaveston, the doctor has always less to do with a recovery than 
the nurse ; for the doctor can only give orders, and if the nurse 
doesn’t carry them out, why, where is the patient then? I tell 
you it all lies in the hands of the nurse,” and with a little wave 
of his hand to Cecilia, who has slunk back amongst the curtains 
and whose face cannot now be seen, “ you must let me con- 
gratulate you upon yours.” 

“TI thought there—was—a nurse—from——” 

The voice is low and husky, and weak from the bed. 

“From Guy’s? So there was, but your wife just put her aside. 
She took the lead, and Mrs. Thompson told me only yesterday 
that she wished she had served under Mrs. Gaveston in her 
earlier days, and she would have learned more than she knows 
now. I daresay,” says the doctor laughing, “ she was romancing 
a bit, but honestly, Gaveston, you owe your life, after Heaven, to 
your wife!” 

As he says this he rises, and giving a few fresh instructions 
for the night to Cecilia, goes his way to carry comfort, or hope, 
or despair to other houses. 

When he has gone, silence falls upon the sick room. Cecilia, 
still standing half hidden by the bed-curtains, waits patiently for 
the moment that will tell her Peter has fallen asleep. When 
quite fifteen minutes have gone by filled with the restless turn- 
ings, and the querulous twistings, that belong to the wearied sick, 
and now the quietness tells her he is again sleeping, she emerges 
from her hiding-place, and, sinking softly, slowly on her knees 
by the bedside, lays her tired head upon the pillow close to that 
of the man who has cast her from him, as unworthy. 

For a long time she kneels here; first with her eyes upon the 
silent face, and then—then thoughts crowd round her, and at 
last her pretty head drops, her lids grow heavy, and 

“ Why did you do it ?” 
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The words come to her through a veil, the veil of long wanted 
sleep, but presently she sits up and thrusts the veil aside, and 
looks eagerly into the eyes of the man lying upon the pillow. 

“Do what ?” 

“ Bring me back to life.” 

Cecilia makes no reply. A wave of bitterness passes over 
her. She lays her head back again upon the pillow near him, 
and softly, suddenly, without premeditation of any sort, and 
with a sudden instinct, lays her arm across his throat. 

It lies there fora moment, and then he stirs. FFeebly—with 
difficulty—he lifts one hand, as though to push away that other 
hand from his throat; and, indeed, for a terrible minute she 
fears that thatis his intention, but when his fingers have closed 
upon her wrist, whatever he may have meant to do at first, he 
takes no further course, and his fingers remain there. 

Presently he moves them up and down her arm, slowly— 
vaguely, 

“You have grown thin?” 

“Not so thin as you have.” 

“Oh! I!” His faint voice is expressive of utter weariness, 
and through it she knows that he is wishing he were a little 
thinner still, and at rest, and dead! A feeling of misery too great 
to be borne sweeps over her. She must give voice to it. 

“Peter! may I speak to you?” 

“To what end ?” 

“Silence is'killing me! May I speak ?” 

He makes her no answer, and with his head turned from her 
she cannot read his face, but after a little while, a faint pressure 
of his fingers on her wrist seems to give her the desired 
permission. 

“TI want to tell you—to say to you. . . Peter,” des- 
perately, “you must believe me! I—what I have to say is 
that I never knew how much I cared for you—what a positive 
necessity you were to me—until I nearly lost you! You,” ina 
stifled tone, “ you must—you do believe me, don’t you?” 

“Ah! He is dead now!” 

“It isn’t that!” 

“And I should have been dead before you ever met me!” 

“Peter! Peter!” Perhaps the anguish in her voice reaches 
his dull senses, that hardly yet have wakened from the sleep that 
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death had so nearly sealed, because now his voice, if fainter, has 
less bitterness in it. 

“You loved him !” 

She lets this go by, but he repeats it, the hot feverish hand 
now burning upon hers in a tightened clutch, that in good health 
would have been a most masterful hold. 

“Yes!” The word is low but clear. How could he have 
expected another answer? And if another had been given what 
could it mean but falsehood, and yet—strange human nature— 
he resents it. Now the feeble hand does try to push her from 
him, but she, catching hold of the neck of his night-gown, 
refuses to be thrust aside. 

“ That is all over,” says she quietly—miserably. “And .. . 
show some pity, Peter. I have no one but you, now.” 

“Ay! Mow/” There is a pause, but presently he speaks 
again. “ You have the child.” 

“TI want the child’s father too.” 

Another long silence! She is crying, bitterly, silently—but 
now some despairing thought comes to her, and she breaks into 
low, but violent sobbing. 

“ Peter—can’t you forgive me ?” 

Again she waits, and again that feeble hand closes upon hers, 
with a touch that contains hatred, she tells herself. Ah! this 
time she will not resist him! He can spurn her now if he will 
—he may cast her from him. . . . He—— 

Slowly he has taken, and slowly he lifts the little trembling hand, 
and as she waits with beating heart to have it cast back to her 
—this poor weak olive branch—he draws it to him, nearer— 
nearer—until the palm is lying on his lips ! 

Trembling, weeping, she at last dares to look at him. 

He has turned his face to the wall, as if to hide it away from 
all men. And from beneath his closed and sunken lids two 
slow tears are stealing down his gaunt cheeks. But his kiss is 
still warm upon Cecilia’s palm ! 

She feels as if her heart is breaking ! 

Silently the moments fly. She, kneeling beside his bed, and 
he with his face averted, but always with her hand against his 
lips—and no word spoken. After a little while she knows he 
has fallen asleep—the heavy sleep of exhaustion, that is so 
often the sleep of returning health. 
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Cecilia, softly releasing her hand, gets up from her knees and 
bends over him. There is a new look upon his face—a look 
that has not been there for many a day. There is hope in it 
and a strange sweet peace ! 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


‘** Through thick and thin, both over bank and bush, 
In hopes her to attain by hook or crook.” 
“HERE we are again!” cries Summer, that pretty clown, 
springing into our midst, almost without a word of warning. 
The hot, glad sun is glinting upon the full-leaved beeches and 
all the world seems “afire with roses.” 

Spring has passed away. Our vestal virgin that “goeth all in 
white,” and now here is June—mad, rampant, laughing all the 
day, and far into the night, and waking—only to laugh again. 

Gaveston’s return to life had been a matter of much delight 
to many people, for Peter in his quiet way had been very 
universally liked. His wife’s devotion to him in his illness had 
proved a nine days’ wonder, and had at once lifted the volatile 
Cecilia to quite a high position in public opinion—perhaps 
higher than she even aspired to, or than perhaps she deserved. 
But what took Bigley-on-Sea by storm, what dwarfed its interest 
in Peter’s recovery, and Cecilia’s astonishing wifely devotion 
was the fact of Nell’s strange recovery. 

The big man from town had been brought down again, and 
had again formed an opinion on Nell’s case—a highly favourable 
one this time, and having pocketed his fee (he was quite as 
surprised at her miraculous recovery as the least scientific 
person in Bigley, only he did not say so), had reminded them 
that he had always said: “Leave it to time. To déme, Mr. 
Gaveston !” 

Mr. Gaveston nodded, keeping his thoughts to himself. And 
then the big man had ordered this for Nell—and that—and the 
other thing, but at all events in spite of him Nell grew stronger 
daily, and now in this sweet month of June is able to get about 
agair—slowly certainly, and with many halts, and the help of a 
stick, \but always with the next day’s performance better than 
the last. 

Mrs, Chance, whois ever on the alert, and as wide awake as 
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an owl at midnight on the prowl for a mouse, had written to 
Alec from time to time, giving very vague hints of Nell’s 
improvement, until that improvement was sure. And now very 
urgently—seeing that Sir Stephen’s visits are still as frequent 
at The Park, “as when out of his charity” (as Bella insisted on 
saying) “he went to see that poor crippled girl!” 

She had compelled herself to believe this, refusing to acknow- 
ledge, even to herself, that Wortley’s visits there had a deeper 
significance. 

Last week she wrote again to Grant desiring him to come at 
once, and try his fate once more with Nell. And Grant, only 
too eager to tempt it, had come to-day, and encouraged by 
many words of Bella’s, has walked over to Gaveston Park to 
find Nell lying in a long chair on the sunny side of the garden. 
Deep in cushions, and looking lovely if a little fragile still, 
and with the fresh touch of life’s colours on her lips and in her 
eyes. 

Wortley is seated near her, Cecilia hovering round, whilst 
Gaveston and his little son, at a rustic table, are pouring out the 
‘tea. Just now Cecilia, within the circle of her own family, is 
popularly supposed to be able to do nothing, but enjoy herself 
and look lovely. The latter she does to perfection, and for the 
other, the gay little smile that wreathes her lips at times speaks 
well for it. A secret—the barest—and besides it is only “the 
family” that knows a word of it—is afloat, that, later on, before 
the hard snows fall, Geoffrey’s dainty nose will be out of joint. 
The idea that it may be a little daughter that is to be added to 
the riches of the house, has taken Nell’s fancy by storm, and 
enthrals her imagination at times. A daughter for Cissy! A 
_son was very good! But a little gir// 

Grant, crossing the shaven sward to where Nell is lying, is 
received with great friendliness on all hands. Nell, indeed, 
seems enchanted to see him ; she makes a place for him on her 
lounge, pulling her skirts aside to give him room, and devotes 
her whole attention to him. And the young man’s heart, seeing 
her so well, although still so undoubtedly invalided, swells 
within him. 

That Sir Stephen is always beside her, troubles him at first, 
but when after awhile Wortley moves away, his heart grows 
lighter, and he tells himself that Wortley has seen how it is, 
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and is giving him a clear field—that he knows the game is up, 
and so on. 

Here Cecilia brings Nell her tea, and Grant, starting to his 
feet, hurries across to the little rustic table to bring her some 
cake. 

“No. No,” says she, shaking her charming head, with a smile 
that is as pretty as it can be And then she lifts herself a little, 
so as to look over Grant’s shoulder, and says to some one beyond 
—in a clear, distinct tone: 

“Stephen! Why don’t you bring me my bread and butter?” 

Something! What is it? Or was there really anything ? 
Something there must have been, for all at once Grant knows 
that there is no hope for him—that he has no chance with her— 
that he is less than nothing to her—and that Wortley is all the 
world ! 

As soon as it is possible to him, he rises, and bids her good- 
bye—if he had a last lingering doubt, the fact that she accepts 
his going, kindly but indifferently, and never so much as asks 
him when he is coming again, or how long his leave lasts, or 
where he will be to-morrow, destroys it. 

Cecilia and Gaveston accompany him to the gate, where he 
parts with them, with a last backward glance towards the 
garden, that’ shows him Nell laughing prettily at Wortley—who 
is, however, looking a little grave and disturbed. 

Grant’s walk back to his sister’s house is filled with thoughts 
that can scarcely be called pleasant. Those that relate to 
Bella are, indeed, distinctly unpleasant, and there are moments 
when he curses himself for his stupidity in being brought to such 
a pass as this. Bella had distinctly given him to understand 
that Nell—(dear little Nell! for her there is not, even at this 
heart-broken juncture, a thought that is not altogether loving)— 
was still free to be wooed and won, and yet half-an-hour in her 
presence was sufficient to prove to him that her heart was given 
irrevocably away. 

A furious rage against Bella is tearing at his heart as he enters 
her presence. 

“Well?” says she hurriedly. The hope in her tone is evident 
as she turns to him, but it is extinguished as her eyes meet his. 

“Well? Nothing is well! I don’t know what you meant by 
telling me what you did this morning,” 
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“Wasn't she glad to see you then?” 

“In the sense you mean—No!” 

“She is a vile coquette then,’ says Mrs. Chance, with a 
viperous tightening of her lips. 

“She is no such thing,” says Grant, almost violently. “And 
once for all, I may as well tell you that I will hear no word said 
against her by you, or by anyone.” 

“You are very complaisant, I must say. You defend her, 
though she, at the last moment, has thrown you over. Even 
though you came so many miles to see her, she was not even— 
as you say—glad to see you?” 

“You make a mistake there! She was glad to see me. Too 
glad. Indifferently glad! I should think,” says Grant, with a 
touch of angry reproach, “that anyone with an eye in her head 

wuld have seen that she is in love with Wortley.” 

“She is not!” Bella has changed colour. 

“You will tell me next, perhaps, that he is not in love with 
her ?” 

_ “He is xot/” The same phrase falls from her working lips, 
but now even more vehemently. “She was ill—he was kind— 
that is all!” 

Grant shrugs his shoulders. 

“So much for your penetration,” says he. He is too much 
engaged over his own miseries to give heed to the terrible 
disappointment that is beginning to show itself in her face. 
“They are as good as engaged in my opinion, if not so 
already.” 

“Your opinion! What is it worth, I wonder? Engaged! 
They are xot engaged! I could almost swear they aren't. 
Maria would not fear of it for one thing.” 

“Maria does not work this world,” says Grant. “And look 
here. Your saying she is not in love with him, wouldn’t hold 
water for a moment. She”—groaning—‘is ¢hat in love with 
him, that she can’t even eat bread and butter unless he gives it 
to her.” 

“Splendid evidence!” says Bella scornfully. “What a fool 
you are!” 

“Evidence enough for me anyway !” 

“You ought to wait! Togo back. To-morrow she . 

“T used to think you a clever sort of girl,” says Grant slowly. 


” 
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“You are right, I am a fool. No, I shall not go back, and I 
shall not wait. To stay forlorning round here, is a trifle too 
much for me. And as for to-morrow, I’m off to Ireland by 
the ten o’clock train.” 

“So like you,” says his sister, her face pale with fear and rage 
combined. “ You haven’t the courage to gain your point. I tell 
you she doesn’t care for Sir Stephen. And as for him, why I 
know he has the worst opinion of her——” 

“Oh, rot!” says her brother, walking out of the room, and 
slamming the door behind him. 

Even now Bella, who has great staying powers, will not 
acknowledge to herself that the game is at an end. Maria! 
Surely Maria will see a way out of this difficulty, if, indeed, 
difficulty there be. It seems impossible to believe that Stephen 
is really anxious to marry that ridiculous girl, with her frivolous 
airs, and a back hopelessly crippled, in spite of what the biggest 
doctors in Europe may say. 

To run upstairs and put on her jacket and her bonnet—she 
always wears a bonnet as being more decorous, she says—as a 
fact hats don’t become her—and to walk down to Cutforth Hall 
takes barely half an hour, and Maria being found in the library 
arranging her husband’s books—she always managed her 
husband’s books when “e refused to be managed as it took him 
days afterwards to re-arrange them — Bella pours out her 
grievance with eloquent tongue. 

“Tt is impossible, isn’t it? You wouldn’t hear of it, would you? 
Just consider! Zaz girl of all others. No man’s name, or 
comfort, would be safe with her. Why ”—angrily—*don’t you 
speak, Maria? You have so often told me that you would not 
sanction such an engagement, that. , 

“T’ve said a lot of things in my time,” says Maria, solemnly, 
flicking the duster to and fro, and occasionally very close to 
Bella’s nose. “And so have you, I daresay. But I have learned 
to believe, that neither you nor I can prevent Stephen doing 
just as he likes, either in the way of choosing a wife, or any- 
thing else.” 

“You mean to give in, then?” gasps Bella. “To let him 
destroy his whole life by marrying this girl Oh!” She pauses 
as though too over-filled with righteous indignation to give voice 
to another syllable. But presently she rallies. “And you——” 
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Her eyes are now flashing with a fire that has something vindic- 
tive in it. “ You, who professed to be a leader of men—to 
manage the people round you!” 

She has turned her glance full on the great Maria, as though 
expecting and preparing for an explosion from her—but to her 
surprise it never comes. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, as though not 
hearing her, is looking up at the cornice, and drumming her 
fingers on the table. She is evidently lost in thought. Not un- 
pleasant thought, by any means, judging by the curves of her 
masculine lips, 

“And you really think there is something in it,” says she at 
last. “That Stephen actually means to marry her?” She 
brings her eyes down from the cornice to look at Bella, and once 
again hope revives in that intriguer’s breast. 

“Oh! beyond dcubt. Beyond axy doubt. Alec says it is 
plain. Unless—unless someone comes forward to prevent 
Stephen from taking this fatal step, he will undoubtedly marry 
Miss Prendergast within the year.” She looks eagerly at Maria. 
Surely this is strong enough. _ Vow she will come to the rescue. 
Maria has gone back, however, to her calculations and is again 
smiling. After a moment she says slowly: 

“Nell Prendergast is Geoffrey’s aunt! After all then, that 
boy will belong to me in some sort of a way, before—as you 
say—the year is out!” 

Nell’s relationship to the child has all at once reconciled 
her to the marriage. Surely it is children who sway the 
world ! 

Bella, with one withering glance at Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, rises 
to her feet. The game is up. 

“Ah! one can see now,’ says she in her softest, most 
deliberate tones, and with her little hesitation very distinct, but 
with a glance that is meant to cut the other to the very heart’s 
core, “what a grief it has been to you to have no children 
of your own!” She waits to see the effect of this shot, but 
Maria can always be depended on, when dynamite is about. | 

She regards Mrs. Chance for a moment with a searching eye 
and then—— 

“* Those who live in glass houses—’” quotes she, pointing a 
bony finger at her—*“‘should not throw——’ What, going 
already ?” 
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But Bella vouchsafes no reply—marching out of the room, she 
closes the door finally behind her. The next day sees her far 
from Bigley-on-Sea, and I don’t know that anyone there has up 
to this regretted her. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


‘* She also came and heard, 
O my joy, 
* What,’ said she, ‘ is this word ? 
‘ What is thy joy?’ 


‘€ And I replied, ‘ O see, 
O my joy,’ 

‘ ’Tis thee,’ I cried, ‘ ’tis thee ; 
Thou art my joy.’ ” 


WORTLEY here in the garden with Nell is feeling sad and 
depressed. The true lover is ever slow to believe in himself or 
his own chances, and the advent of Grant, younger than he is 
. by some years, and handsome, and earnest—so very evidently 
in earnest—has damped his spirits. Up to this, ever since her 
illness, Nell has seemed so altogether his own that he can 
scarcely bear now to see another come in to divide his honours 
with him. It was nothing to him that the girl had refused cake 
from Grant, and had accepted bread and butter from him, 
though if he had heart to remember, he might have consoled 
himself with the recollection, that Nell is as fond of a cake as 
a child of five. 

But Grant had come, looking so handsome, so brilliant, 
and the girl had received him with such sweet cordiality as 
seemed to Wortley but the continuation of a love begun in 
happier days. 

Besides being modest, the true lover is always a little stupid. 
And Wortley’s stupidity goes so far, that even now when Grant 
has gone—escorted to the gate by Cecilia and Gaveston, who 
quite understand his state of mind and are truly sorry for him 
—he cannot see that Nell is in a way relieved, and glad of his 
departure. The fact that this relief takes the form of silence, 
perhaps adds to his mystification. 

For a long time he does not speak, and then at last—seeing 
that neither Cecilia nor Gaveston mean returning, and that the 
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night air is drawing near with a chill within its train, he so far 
rouses himself as to say gruffly : 

“It is growing too late for you to be out here. You must 
come in.” 

“Yes. I think so,” says Nell. She gets up from her cushions, 
always so carefully arranged for her upon her garden chair, and 
with the help of her stick takes a step forward, then she 
catches hold of the arm of the chair, laughing softly, if a little 
nervously. 

“My feet don’t seem quite my own yet,” says she, “I have sat 
here too long, perhaps, And this stick is no good—you must 
give me your arm, I’m afraid.” 

“You have sat out here far too long,” growls he. “I don’t 
know how they let you do it. As for that stick——’” 

He puts it aside in a masterful way, and taking her up in his 
arms, carries her—as he has so often done before in her hopeless 
days—through the open window, into the drawing-room. 

Here he lets her go, slowly, until her feet touch the carpet, and 
eventhen . . . it seems so “ard to let her go! 

All at once, as she feels his arms loosen, they tighten round her 
again, and she knows that he is straining her passionately to 
his breast. 

“ How can I let you go?” says he. His tone sounds suffo- 
cated. “But I’ll have to. I knowit. I knew it this evening 
when he came again. There, don’t mind me.” 

He releases her, and would have pressed her tenderly into a 
lounging chair near, but she, closing her slender fingers on the 
sleeve of his coat, prevents him. Leaning back from him, she 
looks up into his face, and he looks down at her, with his strong, 
kind, rather ugly face, very white and set. 

There is a long, long pause, and then at last : 

“ Don’t let me go!” says she. 

She almost pushes him from her when the dreadful words are 
said, and I think she would have fallen but that he catches her 
and holds her. 

“Nell!” 

His voice is trembling, his heart beating with an almost cruel 
haste. He is bending over her, pressing his cheek against the 
pretty head now lying on his breast. 

“Nellie!” says he again. But she is crying nervously now, 
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and it is quite a minute or so before she can be got to speak. 
And then her abasement knows no depths. 

“Oh, yes, I know. No wonder you are shocked! as you ave 
—as you must be! It—it was a proposal. Oh! I don’t know 
how { did it!” 

There are several intervals that need not be recorded, as all 
true lovers can fill them in for themselves, and presently 
she grows comforted, and a little gleam of her old self steals 
forth. 

“It was a proposal, for all you may say,” says she. But the 
pretty saucy smile breaks out here, and there is a twinkie in the 
dewy eyes that argues considerable life for him in the coming 
days, “I hope you are not going to—vefuse me !” 

* * * * * # ¥ 

An hour later they are still as full of conversation as though 
the day had just begun. Truly, the genius of lovers is won- 
derful. 

“T shall take you abroad myself. No one could look after 
you as I could. We'll speak to Cecilia.” 

He had never called Mrs. Gaveston Cecilia until this moment, 
but already he regards her as a sister. 

“Yes; and really after all, I don’t want a nurse any more.” 

“ Even if you did, I’d be your nurse.” 

At this they both laugh. 

“A nice nurse you'd be,” says Nell. Then all at once her 
mood changes, and she looks up at him with anxious eyes. “Do 
you remember now how you used to scold me—to find fault 
with me ?—I’m just the same now, you know, as I was then.” 

“That is what I like to think,” says he, 

“Is it?” She pauses, as if meditating upon this. “ You,” 
after a bit, “ thought me troublesome !” 

“T like that thought too. The more troublesome you are, the 
more I shall have to do for you.” 

“There was one day when you said——’ 

But she never gets to the end of that sentence. 

“Look here,” says he, “I won’t have all my crimes brought 
up against me like this. It’s beastly unfair—that’s what J call it 
—and after all you ought to be generous over my faults, because 
it was pure despair of ever gaining you that drove me to the 
brutalities you mention.” 


’ 
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He laughs—but she does not—and after a moment she leans 
towards him, and pulls him to her with both hands. 

“You do love methen? You do ?” asks she. 

There is so much honest doubt in her voice that it shocks him. 
Can’t she see ? 

“My darling i 

“No, no, no,” pushing him away. “As you,” vehemently, 
“never have loved, and never cou/d love anyone again ?” 

“TI thought it was plain, my sweetheart,” says he reproachfully. 
“ But there is this, Nell, that all the world and everything in it, 
is of no account to me, except you, and your love for me, and 
my \ove for you!” 


” 


THE END. 
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H Journey from Fndia to kabul. 
By CAPTAIN THE HONOURABLE R. C. DRUMMOND. 


EARLY in the month of April, 1880, I started from our frontier 
station at Peshawur to join my regiment, which was stationed at 
Kabul. 

The murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his ill-fated com- 
panions in the autumn of the previous year, had caused the 
Afghan war to break out afresh with renewed vigour, and, 
during the late winter, very severe fighting had taken place in and 
around Kabul. The battle of Charasiab, and the subsequent 
occupation of their capital, had overawed the Afghans for a 
time, but about the month of December they mustered in 
enormous numbers, and our troops were assailed by over- 
whelming masses of daring and fanatical tribesmen. 

The heights of Bémaru and Asmai, the Deh Moziung gorge, 
and the Bila Hissa hill, were each in turn the scene of dcter- 
mined engagements and assaults, in which our loss was very 
considerable, and which culminated at last in the siege of 
Sherpur by a force of Afghans estimated at 60,000 men. 

I had been detained in India by severe illness, and now that 
I was fit to travel, I was anxious to join my regiment at the 
front without delay, and from Peshawur, within twelve miles of 
the Afghan frontier, I travelled to Kabul, a distance of about 
170 miles, with no other companion than my native servant. 
Military posts had been established all along the line of commu- 
nication with India. With the exception of occasional attacks 
on isolated commands, there had been no fighting for some 
months and the road was considered to be fairly safe. Never- 
theless, though I accomplished my journey in safety, it was not 
devoid of incident and adventure. 

A strong gale was blowing from the north as I rode out of 
cantonments, and clouds of dust were rolling across the broad 
valley of Peshawur. About ten miles from the station, I passed 
the small fort at Jumrood, and shortly after arrived at the entrance 
to the Khyber Pass, through whose narrow limits the wind was 
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sweeping with the force of a hurricane, driving sand and small 
stones in showers before it. It was, in fact, an unusually severe 
sand storm, and I had great difficulty in prevailing on my pony 
to face it. My servant, Ali Bux by name, wrapped himself up 
to the eyes in thick folds of white cloth, and came along behind 
me with all the stoicism of an Eastern attendant. I halted for 
the night at Ali Musjid, some six miles down the pass, and was 
uncommonly glad to obtain the shelter of a tent. 

The storm was still raging as high as ever when I turned into 
bed, and I had but just dropped to sleep when I was suddenly 
roused by the voice of my servant outside. 

“ Sahib, sdhib, burra 4g hai!” * 

I jumped up and hastily unfastening the door, looked out into 
the night. Clouds of dense smoke, with long tongues of fire 
darting through them, were rolling down the pass before the 
wind at a tremendous pace, and I had barely time, with the 
assistance of the faithful Ali Bux, to remove the two ponies and 
my belongings to a position of safety on the hill side, before the 
_ tent caught fire, blazed aloft and was consumed ina second. The 
native bazaar was close to the spot where my tent (or rather the 
tent I had occupied, for it was Government property) had been 
standing ; it consisted of a collection of old and dirty tents and 
rude shanties, placed so as to form an irregular street, and was 
occupied by camp followers,.small merchants, and traders in 
such goods as were likely to attract the rupees of the private 
soldiers. The fire swept through this place at a tremendous 
pace; in five minutes from the time it was first alight not a 
vestige of tent or house was to be seen. 

It was a dark night, but by the lurid glare of the flames, one 
could distinguish the black outline of the mountains towering 
on either side. Dark forms were visible in the firelight, hurrying 
back and forwards in frantic endeavours to save their property ; 
the shouts of the natives, the neighing of frightened horses, with 
the occasional shrill trumpeting of an elephant and the roar of 
the wind and flames, created a very pandemonium of sound and 
disorder. 

While the fire was still raging, several shots rang out from the 
heights above; a report was started that the Affridis+ were 


#* ‘* Sir, sir, there is a great fire!” 
+ Name of tribe in that neighbourhood. 
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taking advantage of the confusion to attack the camp, and a 
crowd of frightened natives rushed down the pass to the place 
some distance below where the troops were under canvas. 

Our men lined the heights till daybreak, but there was no 
more firing, and the shots we had heard were probably fired by 
some of the hill men out of sheer mischief. The fire did no 
serious damage, but an elephant battery which occupied ground 
just above the place where I had been camped, had a narrow 
escape. The elephants were badly frightened, so much as to 
become almost unmanageable, and the men in charge had the 
greatest difficulty in removing them to a safe position before 
the fire was upon them. There was no time to remove the 
ammunition, and the flames passed over piles of shot and shell, 
fortunately without igniting any of the latter. I passed a most 
wretched night. It was impossible to leave the ponies and 
baggage, no shelter could be obtained from the furious sand- 
storm, and to increase my discomfort, my eyes were becoming 
painful from the combined effects of smoke and sand. At day- 
break 1 moved on to Lundi-khana, about twelve miles distant, 
and my eyes were so much inflamed that I was obliged to 
remain there for several days. I will take this opportunity to 
give a brief description of the principal Afghan passes. 

There are but three known routes by which troops can move 
from India, through the wilderness of mountains which guard its 
frontier, into Afghanistan and the country beyond, and of these 
the Bolan and Khyber passes are the best known. The latter 
lies between Sibi and Quetta on the Khandahar side, and I had 
an opportunity of seeing it, as I was with General Lord Roberts’ 
army on the Kabul-Khandahdr march, and we left the country 
by this route, 

The third road is by way of the Khoorum valley and the 
Peiwar Kotal and Shuter-gardan* passes, and was rendered 
famous by Lord Roberts’ dashing and successful assault on the 
Peiwar Kotal, and by his subsequent advance on Kabul vid the 
Logar valley, to avenge the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
There is not the same extent of narrow defile on this as on the 
other two lines (I accompanied the advance into the Khoorum 
valley), though both the Peiwar Kotal and the Shuter-gardan 
are exceedingly strong positions. 

* The Camel’s Neck. 
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The Khyber pass cannot be much under forty miles in total 
length. The mountains on either side are steep and rocky, 
and vary in height from a few hundred to several thousand 
feet ; vegetation is confined to occasional patches of withered 
grass and a few stunted trees and shrubs. In grandeur of 
appearance the Khyber cannot compare with the Bolan pass, 
The mountain ranges through which the latter finds its 
narrow and tortuous course, tower above it to a far greater 
height, their sides are more precipitous, and in parts, the rays 
of the sun never illumine the gloomy depths of this remarkable 
defile. 

In my opinion the danger—even the possibility—of Russian 
invasion by way of Afghanistan is extremely remote. I should 
imagine that in the event of war breaking out—a contingency 
which it may be hoped will never arrive—our troops would at 
once advance to seize and hold the three principal passes ; these, 
as I have pointed out, are positions of great strength, and their 
natural advantages would of course be much increased by guns 
in position, and by various works and defences. It does not 
“seem unreasonable to suppose that Russian troops would never 
succeed in wresting these passes from us. The British forces 
would operate with their base of supplies close at hand, while 
the Russians, so far removed from their own territory, would 
have great difficulties to encounter in obtaining transport and 
provisions. 

The disposition of the Kabul Government, and the action of 
those powerful tribes over whom the Amir exercises control only 
in name, must be taken into consideration. The present Amir, 
Abdur Rahman, is well aware that his rule and safety are best 
insured bya close alliance with the British nation, while the 
tribes, and the Afghan people in general, are above all things, 
independent, and equally jealous of invasion from whatever 
quarter it may threaten. We may therefore conclude that 
before the Russians could deliver an attack on our Indian 
frontier with any reasonable prospect of success, they would 
require first to conduct a campaign against Afghanistin and to 
occupy that country. I presume that the British Government 
would, under no circumstances, tamely submit to such action 
on the part of Russia. It would lead to a declaration of war 
between the two countries; we should have ample time to mass 
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troops at the front and to prepare our lines of defence; and 
should be in readiness to seize any opportunity which might 
offer to strike a blow at the invading forces, which might turn 
the whole current of the war before the Russian army had even 
reached our frontier. The question will arise, whether (in the 
event of our being at war with Russia) we might not expect 
serious trouble in some quarters of our Indian Empire, and to 
what extent it would be safe to denude India of troops. It is, 
however, many years since I left India, and as | know little of 
the present state of feeling in that country, any opinions I 
might offer on these important points would possess but little 
value. 

I continued my journey as soon as my eyes were again in 
working order. The post near the western outlet of the Khyber 
pass had acquired an unenviable notoriety from the boldness and 
dexterity of the robbers who infested the neighbourhood. 
Afghan thieves are most daring and skilful, and dangerous as 
well, for they are very ready to use the sharp, heavy knives 
which they always carry. A bullet from a revolver or rifle is 
the only safe method of dealing with them. Shortly before my 
arrival at this place, a young officer had been robbed of the 
greater portion of his belongings, including a gun which he had 
recently procured from India. Entering the tent at night, the 
thieves had removed the things without in any way disturbing 
their owner, and he only became aware of his loss, on being 
called by his servant at the usual hour in the morning. 

I passed the night in a large square tent which had been pitched 
for the convenience of travellers, and having been warned 
of the dangers of the place, I carefully fastened the four doors of 
the tent before retiring to rest, and placed a loaded revolver 
ready to my hand. I had been asleep for some little time, and 
was awakened by an uneasy consciousness that somebody or 
something was moving in the tent. I lay perfectly still, and 
looking about, soon observed that one of the doors was partly 
open. This looked serious, so I cautiously took hold of the 
revolver and listened. Presently, I heard something stirring, 
and straining my eyes into the obscurity, I made out a dark 
figure crouching in one corner of the tent. The reputation of 
the place, and the stealthy nature of the man’s movements, 
convinced me that he must be bent on robbery, and I was in 
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two minds as to whether I should fire first and inquire after- 
wards, or vice-versdé ; however, I decided on giving him the 
benefit of any doubt that might exist as to his character— 
though it seemed a fairly clear case—and sitting quickly up in 
bed, I pointed the pistol at the form dimly outlined in the 
corner. 

“Who are you? what are you doing here?” I asked in 
Hindustani, and a drawling answer was returned in the same 
language: 

“T am a gentleman’s servant, sir.” 

It appeared that an officer had arrived in camp late at night, 
and had directed his servant to prepare his bed in the travellers’ 
tent, while he attended to the horses, and the man’s careful 
movements had been caused by his anxiety to leave my slumbers 
undisturbed. “ All is well that ends well,” the proverb says, and 
I was very thankful that I had not been so ill-advised as to fire 
without enquiry. 

After leaving the Khyber, the road approaches the Kabul 
river and passes through some cultivated and tolerably fertile 

- country till Jellalabad is reached at a distance of about seventy- 
five miles from Peshawur. The 6th Carabineers were there when 
I passed through, and I was told of a curious incident that had 
recently occurred to one of the officers of that corps. The 
regiment was out in camp, and one night, the officer in question, 
after reading for some time by the light of a small lamp which 
stood on a camp table at the head of his bed, turned down the 
wick and composed himself to sleep. He was roused by some 
slight noise or movement, and by the dim light from the lamp, 
which fortunately was still just burning, he made out the form 
of a man lying on the ground close to his bedside. The robber 
had removed the pegs with which the tent walls were fastened to 
the ground, and cautiously creeping underneath it, had intro- 
duced his whole body into the tent. He was so near, that by 
reaching out his hand the officer could easily have touched him, 
and his eye caught the pale glimmer of a long knife which the 
ruffian held in one hand; with the other he was feeling about 
under the bed, apparently in search of plunder. The officer 
felt for his revolver which he had placed on the table by his side. 
It was gone! He then reached for his sword, which should have 
heen hanging ona hook strapped round the tent pole. That 
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also had been removed! The situation was decidedly trying to 
the nerves, for he was entirely unarmed and any attempt to 
arrest his unwelcome visitor—any evidence indeed of his being 
awake—would probably result in his receiving a severe and 
possibly fatal stab from the sharp Afghan knife which he had 
caught sight of. Still the Carabineer was by no means inclined 
to let himself be robbed without some attempt at resistance. 
He could hear just outside, the measured tramp of the sentry 
on guard over the officers’ tents, and this intimation of assistance 
so close at hand, inspired him with an idea. Suddenly turning 
up the wick of the lamp to its full extent, he shouted to the 
sentry that an Afghan thief was in his tent. Confused by the 
sudden glare of light, the robber quickly extricated himself from 
underneath the canvas and made off in the darkness. The sentry 
took a snap shot at the form gliding rapidly past him, but unfor- 
tunately, the bullet did not find the intended billet, and the rascal 
escaped with a whole skin ; although in the hurry of his escape 
he left the greater part of his plunder behind. While on this sub- 
ject, | may mention an incident that occurred in my own regiment, 
as illustrating the coolness and skill of these Afghan marauders. 

Our army of occupation at Sherpur, reinforced as it had been 
both from India, and by a strong contingent from the Khandahar 
side, attained to very considerable proportions during the summer 
of 1880. Supplies commenced to run short, and a force of some 
3,000 men, of which my regiment formed part, was told off to 
move by slow degrees through the surrounding country, obtaining 
their supplies from villages on the way, and thus relieving the 
pressure at head quarters. We found it a very agreeable change 
from the dull round of duty at Sherpur. The country was 
looking its best, and its best was very beautiful. The crops 
were nearly ripe, and any amount of fine fruit was to be had 
for the asking, or at least by the interchange of a very trifling 
amount of coin. We passed through some lovely and fertile 
valleys, where fine trees overshadowed the lanes, and where grass 
and wild flowers growing in profusion by the road side reminded 
us of old England, thousands of miles away. Baggage had 
been reduced within the smallest possible limits, and our men 
were sleeping in long tents, the sides of which sloped directly 
to the ground without any intervening walls. A double rope 
was attached through the centre of each tent from pole to pole, 

25 
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and to this rope the men’s rifles were firmly secured at night 
close to one another. The men slept so closely packed together, 
that it was no easy matter to enter their tents without treading 
on some recumbent form. 

’ We had reached the furthest limit of our excursion from 
Kabul, and were camped in a valley ef considerable size 
not far from the brink of a small nullah,* when one night, 
there was a sudden alarm in camp, and several shots were fired 
in rapid succession. I happened to be on duty for inlying 
picquet, and, on enquiry, I learnt .that the tent nearest to the 
nullah had been entered by a single Afghan, who had unfixed 
three or four rifles and made good his escape with them—not- 
withstanding that several men in the tent caught sight of him as 
he crept from under the canvas, and though the sentry had 
obtained a shot at him as he ran down the nullah; it was, how- 
ever, an extremely dark night, so that any attempt at aim was 
out of the question. Our Colonel was much annoyed about the 
matter, and in the early morning, sent out parties with instruc- 
tions to search every village in the neighbourhood, and I was 
given the command of one of these expeditions. The villages in 
that valley—as generally throughout the country—are in reality 
forts of no inconsiderable strength. Their occupants are a hard- 
working race who earn their livelihood as tillers of the soil, and 
they are in very much the same situation as were the Low- 
landers of Scotland a couple of hundred years ago. They live in 
a constant state of siege, and can never tell at what moment a 
band of wild hill-men may swoop down on them, destroying 
their crops and carrying off their cattle and horses. I had made 
a pretty close search through one of these so-called villages, and 
just before leaving, entered a large, badly-lighted room which 
was partly underground. Here I was amused to find the whole 
of the women and children of the village, closely huddled 
together, and evidently in a great state of alarm; judging by 
the customs prevailing among their own countrymen, when 
they had might on their side, they probably expected nothing 
less than to be instantly hurried from their homes as slaves, with 
perhaps a little torture and murder thrown in, We never recovered 
our rifles, but without ammunition they could have been of little 
service to their new owners. 


* Dry water course. 
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I enjoyed. a pleasant dinner at the hospitable mess of the 
Carabineers on the night of my arrival, and pursued my journey 
at an early hour on the following morning. For companion on 
the road, I had an officer whom I| had known at Darjiling—Lieu- 
tenant Angelo, late of the goth Regiment. He had since joined 
the staff corps, and was now on his way to Kabul, in command 
of a detachment of Sepoys belonging to his new regiment. He 
intended to halt for the night at Fort Rosabad, about twelve 
miles distant, marching on the following day to Fort Batty, the 
next post on the road ; and he was very anxious that I should 
do the same, in order that we might travel together. I was 
anxious, however, to push on as fast as possible: and, on my side, 
I urged Angelo to make a double march and come with me to 
Fort Batty that same afternoon. It was indeed unfortunate for 
him, poor fellow, that he was unable to adopt my suggestion. 
He reached Fort Batty on the following afternoon and the fort 
not being. large enough for his party was obliged to pitch his 
camp just outside. Having attended to all necessary arrange- 
ments, Angelo went to dine at the mess inside the fort. That 
night while the officers were at dinner, or shortly after, the place 
was attacked by some of the outlying tribes. Angelo rushed 
from the mess house to join his men, and was shot dead as he 
jumped across a small ditch that surrounded the fort. He died 
gallantly, in the execution of his duty, but it was sad that a 
promising career should thus have been cut short in a petty 
attack on a small post. 

The road, for some distance from Jellalabad, lies across a 
broad and sandy plain. The herbage upon it is dry and scanty, 
but nevertheless it affords good grazing for cattle and sheep. 
I met with rather an unpleasant adventure on the afternoon of 
my ride to Fort Batty, though luckily, it did not result in any 
serious consequences. 

As I rode along, I obtained glimpses away to the north, of the 
snowy peaks of the Hindoo Khoosh, below which again, lower 
ranges intervened, till the foot hills approached to within a mile 
or so of the road. All along the plain near these foothills, I 
noticed clusters of black tents, in which, Arab-like, certain of 
the Afghan tribes take up their abode during the summer 
months, moving from time to time to find fresh pasture for their 
ponies and cattle. I was about half way from my destination, 

25* 
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when, as I passed a group of tents somewhat nearer than any I 
had yet seen, the report of a matchlock sounded in the distance, 
and presently a bullet came whistling high overhead. Another 
and yet another shot followed, but I was thankful to see that 
the practice was decidedly bad—for not a bullet came within 
thirty yards. 

It was useless attempting to hurry, for the pony with the 
baggage could not move faster than a walk, so I waited for my 
servant, who was a little way behind me. Poor Ali Bux’s com- 
plexion had changed to that unpleasant greenish tint which the 
emotion of fear produces on the countenance of the mild Hindu, 
and I have no doubt that he most heartily wished himself safely 
back in the bazaars of India. I reassured him as well as I could 
(though I must confess that I did not much like the situation 
myself), and we moved steadily on together. Several more shots 
were fired, but none of them came very near, and I doubt if they 
can have been aimed at us with serious intention. Neverthe- 
less, I was glad to reach the Fort. Shooting at the running 
deer at Bisley is capital fun, and one is surprised to find how 
remarkably easy it is to miss the object aimed at; when, how- 
ever, one acts the. part of moving target oneself, one is inclined 
to. think that badly-aimed bullets are sufficiently near for all 
practical purposes. 

At Gandamak, some distance further on, I passed the place 
where in 1842 the last stand was made by the remnant of that 
gallant army which, but a few short days before, had marched 
out of Kabul. 

I cannot recall any more terrible and overwhelming disaster 
to our arms, than that which overtook our unhappy troops upon 
this occasion. There are few more pitiable stories than the one 
describing the series of vacillating counsels and errors in judg- 
ment which led to the dreadful climax ; while the account of 
subsequent events would bring tears to the eyes of a Frenchman. 
One can picture our brave fellows, encumbered with thousands 
of useless camp followers, fighting their bloody way through 
that rugged mountain pass; from time to time the rear guard, 
or some party mustered on the flank, would drive back their 
savage enemies at the point of the bayonet ; but such relief was 
only temporary ; nothing could long avail against the thousands, 
greedy for spoil and slaughter, who pressed on them from every 
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side: against the pitiless storm of bullets which rained on them 
from inaccessible heights with ceaseless fury ; helpless children also, 
and tender ladies endured the horrors of this retreat, which were 
embittered by all the rigours of the severe Afghan winter. What 
must have been the feelings of Dr. Brydon as, wounded, wearied 
with scenes of slaughter, and believing himself the sole survivor 
of all that luckless army, he urged on his solitary way to deliver 
the awful tidings at Jellalabad? Our commanders learnt by 
this terrible lesson how little they could rely upon Afghan faith, 
or indeed on that of any Eastern nation. 

The country round Gandainak is barren and extremely wild 
in appearance ; the rocks are of a reddish colour, as though 
bearing witness to the blood so treacherously spilt upon them. 
There are from here, two routes by which Kabul can be reached ; 
one to the northward, which we adopted during the last 
campaign, and the other further south by which the disastrous 
retreat of 1842 was conducted. I gathered that the latter is 
considerably the more difficult road of the two, leading, as it 
does, through a distinct mountain pass. 

It was a bright morning when I came in sight of the city 
of Kabul, and felt that at last, I was nearing the end of my 
long journey ; and leaving Ali Bux to come on with the baggage 
at his leisure, I cantered forward, eager to meet my brother 
officers and learn the latest news. 

Kabul has a picturesque situation, and presents a fine appear- 
ance as one approaches from the south east. It nestles at the 
foot of tolerably steep hills of no very great height, and forms 
a compact mass of buildings, with here and there a dome 
or minaret peeping above the lower level of houses. I had 
ample opportunity of visiting it during the long, hot months 
that we remained at Sherpur, and it was a curious experience to 
pass through the crowded bazaars and observe the varied types 
of Eastern humanity. Wild tribesmen from the mountains 
jostling the more civilised city merchant ; Turkomans with tall, 
peaked head-gear ; tall, fine-looking Afghans of all tribes and 
of every class, pressing their way through the narrow thorough- 
fare, one and all armed to the teeth, and each and all reserving 
a scowl of especial hatred for the unwelcome Feringhi* visitor. 

* English—foreign. 
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Sister tkathleen. 


By M. F. W. 
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‘*Pour étresuperbe . . . il suffit de donner sa vie pour une conviction.” 
—VIcToR HuGco. 


THE house was certainly ot looking its best. There were sticks, 
hats, tennis shoes and racquets lying about the hall in happy 
confusion. Doors stood half open, displaying untidy rooms. 

Outside, was bright—almost blinding—sunshine. 

The grave young man who came to the front door, had to 
shade his eyes with his hand while he looked down the drive. 
He seemed worried. 

A distant sound of wheels was coming perceptibly nearer. 
They left the high road, and turned in at the gate. 

-“ At last!” he said, with a great sigh of relief. Then waited. 

It took some time for the station fly to crawl up the drive, 
and arrange itself in position at the door. After a good many 
false moves, however, this was accomplished. 

The young man had run down the steps and was opening the 
door before the driver alighted from his seat. 

“T was afraid you were not coming,” he said. 

Sister Kathleen looked up in surprise. 

“Am I late?” she asked. “I thought the train was in very 
good time.” 

He took out his watch. 

“No, not really; only it seemed long.” 

“ We did not drive fast,” she said quietly. 

Though the voice was so gentle, it indicated both decision 
and strength. Even her sweet face under the little close bonnet 
suggested that its owner was more accustomed to command 
than to obey. 

The young man found himself watching her with some 
curiosity. 

The fly crawled away again in the sunshine, and they entered 
the house together. 
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Instinctively he felt that her eyes were taking in the state of 
the hall. It had not troubled him beforé, except in a vague sort 
of feeling that everything was wrong just now. 

“T’m afraid you will find things rather upset,” he apologised. 
“ You see, since my mother has been so ill, the children have 
run wild, and——” 

“T see,” she interrupted quietly. . 

At the foot of the stairs, he resigned her to his mother’s 
maid, who had come down upon hearing wheels. 

“ My mistress is very|restless this afternoon, sir ; can the nurse 
come up at once?” 

Some of the sunshine from outside seemed to go up the stair- 
case with the long cloak and little bonnet. John Lyon watched 
them out of sight, then went into the garden. 

A man is not in his element in a sick house. Things are apt 
to go the wrong way. His creature comforts are perceptibly 
diminished. This is specialiy the case when the man in 
question is young, and the burden of responsibility falls upon 
his shoulders. He does not know which way to turn, or what to 
do. Young brothers and sisters, also, are apt to take advantage 
of temporary authority. 

At least, this is what John Lyon had experienced. There- 
fore he looked forward to the advent of Sister Kathleen with 
pleasure. 

His expectations met with no disappointment. 

Somehow, from that day, things seemed to right themselves. 
The children became quieter, there were no more hats and 
racquets lying about the hall, the servants went back to their 
accustomed regularity. 

No one quite knew how it all happened ; yet the quiet figure 
who came and went from the hushed room upstairs ruled the 
house. She issued no commands, but her presence brought 
order in its train. 

And the summer days went on, while the bees hummed 
lazily in the lime trees, and the hay grew tall in the meadows, 

It seemed to John Lyon as if a great hush had fallen upon 
the world. Life came to a stand-still, waiting for a new dawn. 
Only a few pictures stood out afterwards in his memory, when 
he looked back to gather up the broken threads.. The pictures 
presented much sameness, because the central figure of each 
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differed only in its attitude. The scenery alone boasted of 
variety. 

Sometimes a darkened room; then again the hall, with open 
doors letting in a scent of summer roses, then the garden and 
its shady walks. And amongst these surroundings there 
walked the tall, slight figure in the dark blue dress and linen 
apron. Out of their depths shone a face framed in a little frilled 
cap. 

Sometimes the face would be bending over the sick mother 
upstairs, tenderly soothing in its gentleness, then smiling with 
the children, joyous in their joy. 

John Lyon lay on the grass and watched her during one of 
these latter times. 

She was sitting in a low, wicker chair, under the beech trees. 
It was too hot to walk about ; one of the children lay in her lap, 
its curly head pressed against her shoulder. Every now and 
then, when she stroked the soft gold hair, there came a look 
into her face which a Madonna might have envied. 

John dragged himself a little nearer to her on the grass. 

.“Sister Kathleen,” he asked, “why do all women love 
children ?” 

She laughed—a low, amused little laugh. 

“It is born in us, I suppose,” she said. “The ‘ mother- 
instinct !’” 

The child in her lap stirred, and threw one little soft arm 
round her neck. 

John Lyon watched them, then pulled his hat over his eyes. 

“Tt’s very wonderful,” he said. 

“ So are a great many things,” she answered gravely enough. 

A clock began to strike, and she rose instantly. 

“Time is up, I must go in.” 

She carried away the half-sleeping child, waking it with kisses 
as she went. 

The young man bent suddenly down, and kissed the place 
where her feet had lain. 

It would probably have been much better for him in those 
days to have had something to do. But work was not then his 
speciality. A few orders to the head gardener, and _ bailiff, 
sufficed to set the machinery in order for each day. County 
business took him to the small town of Mudborough once a 
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week. Beyond this, life meant a little hunting and shooting, a 
good many cigars, and a large number of spare minutes. 

He was not wilfully indolent, but there was really nothing to 
do! Plenty of money precluded a necessity for work ; and to 
be an ideal country squire was not his vocation. 

He said as much to Sister Kathleen. 

“It’s such a pity I was ever born the eldest son! Look at 
Phil now ; he knows far more than I do about crops and animals, 
Why, he’s just made for it. You should see how popular he is 
with all the farmers. Why, he has been the whole morning in 
the fields, seeing about the hay, which is not a bit in my line.” 

But Sister Kathleen did not respond with sympathy. 

“What zs your line ?” she asked gravely. 

John Lyon coloured a little, then pulled his fair moustache. 

“ Well, you see,” he began; then laughed good-temperedly, 
“ The fact is, I don’t think I have a line, or else, I haven’t found 
it yet.” 

“That is not an excuse often offered in these days,” she 
answered. “Everyone has, or fancies he has a vocation, and 
works it to death. These are the days of work, and every com- 
petitor hurries to the market.” 

“T must be the exception then,” he said lazily, “or else nature 
did not intend me to be among the workers. You women do 
so much now that there is no room for us men.” 

Sister Kathleen’s face and tone became a little wistful. 

“You are right,” she answered gently. “I know that our sex 
often do too much ; but in my work, I think we are only choosing 
our own particular sphere, and one that men could not do.” 

“It’s the work of a ministering angel!” he interrupted warmly, 
carried away by his feelings. “Just look what the house was 
like when you came into it, and see how you have nursed my 
mother back to life. Why, we could never have got on without 
you.” 

“T have merely done my duty,” she replied, with an assumption 
of quiet dignity which effectually quenched his enthusiasm. “I 
did not come here to be idle.” 

John Lyon felt chilled. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said humbly, “ you need not be angry 
with me for feeling grateful.” 

“Not angry,” she answered, “ only it seems rather foolish.” 
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The smile which accompanied the words took away any 
sting. 

He looked down at the figure by his side. 

“ Look here,” he said half-comically, “don’t. you think that is 
a littlesevere? I can’t help being born well off. It’s not my fault 
that I need not work for my daily bread; and it’s real enjoyment 
to Phil to see after things when he is at home.” 

» “Your labourers—” began Sister Kathleen. 

“Oh, they are all right,” heinterrupted. “My mother does the 
part of Lady Bountiful in the village, and cares for their wants. 
There is really nothing for me to do.” 

But Sister Kathleen shook her head. 

“You will never persuade me into believing that,” she said. 
“ As long as the great mass of suffering, sad humanity exists, so 
long will there be work for every man and woman. Oh,” she 
cried with sudden earnestness, “ if you only knew what I know, 
if you had only seen what I have seen, you would never say 
that.” 

Her face glowed with feeling, her grey eyes grew dark with 
intensity. There were tears in them, waiting to fall. 

John Lyon was moved out of his habitual lassitude. 

“ What have you seen ?” he asked. 

She paused a moment and then spoke. 

“Men and women hungering for daily bread ; living in an atmo- 
sphere so foul that you cannot imagine it. Little children born 
into a world which for them means sin, and misery, and wretched- 
ness. No chance of becoming better ; nothing to help them, no 
one to hold out a rescuing hand. And it is going on every day, 
and all day. While we are happy and comfortable, they are not 
only starving, but sinking deeper into the mire, all day long. 
Oh! it is terrible, terrible!” 

Her voice sank almost to a whisper, with a strained note of 
pain; and the grave young man at her side looked at her in 
silence. 

It was a new experience to him ; this aspect of the world, and 
—this woman. He thought of it all that afternoon, long after 
she had left him and gone in. 

Of course he had always known that sin and misery predomi- 
nated in the world, though hidden away behind a convenient 
curtain—kept in the background, and only brought forward on 
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special occasions, such as a public dinner, or charity bazaar. 
But—she had said it went on all day—all day long. 

His brain grew weary thinking of it. 

All day long there were little children starving, and he was 
doing nothing to help. The reiteration grew wearisome. His 
mind sought a different channel. 

How came it that she knew all this,and he nothing? Surely 
the order of things was reversed. That a girl (and she was 
little more) should have seen such things! She, a lady, one of his 
own class, to leave her own belongings and surroundings, to go 
into an atmosphere so foul he “could not imagine it.” It ought 
not to be; it should not be! 

Therein lay the sum total of the whole matter. 

He knew now what had so moved him in her words. Not 
the representation of human misery; but the knowledge that 
she had been among it. She, so pure, so good ; who ought to be 
shielded, guarded with tenderest care. 

His heart started and thrilled with sudden consciousness. 
This was more than a fancy, it was passion, a new life; this 
subtle thing whispering of that happiness which comes nearer 
to Heaven’s bliss than anything since our lost Eden. 

His brain reeled at the thought. 

It was two days later. There was to be a move on the 
morrow, a general break-up of the little party drawn so closely 
together lately by the overshadowing wing of death. But now 
the mother was so much better, that she would move next 
morning to a quiet little place among the lakes ; John with her, 
the children to relations. Phil stayed behind to look after 
things. 

Sister Kathleen must also be moving. 

She had come out for a breath of air after a busy day of 
packing. John Lyon was of course waiting for her: he always 
was now, and they made no remark, having drifted into the 
daily walk in the semi-unconscious way into which people fall 
when they live in the same house, and there is nothing to vary 
the routine. 

July was passing away in a succession of beautiful evenings. 
The hay had been carried in the meadows; roses and honey- 
suckle had faded from the hedgerows, giving place to starry 
clematis. A faint tinge of gold burnished the standing corn. 
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They strolled down the garden and across a little bit of 
meadow, towards the shade of some poplars. Sister Kathleen 
sat down on a fallen tree. There was no sound except the 
trickling of a little stream rippling along on its way to the 
river. 

John Lyon lay at her feet and looked at her. Then his heart 
found words. He took off his hat, as if wearing it were 
profanation while he spoke. 

“T love you,” he said simply. 

A great wave of colour flooded the sweet face above him; 
then it died out, leaving her very pale. 

“Oh, hush!” she said, “hush!” 

He raised himself to a kneeling posture, and took both her 
hands in his. 

“Why should I hush?” he said, “when it is true? I love 
you, I love you.” He repeated it with passionate earnestness, 
not loudly, but quite low, while his breath came slowly between 
the words. 

But she drew her hands from him, and her voice was almost a 
. cry of pain. 

“Oh, hush!” she said again, “hush! you must not speak to 
me like that.” 

“Why ?” he questioned with white lips. 

“Because,” she hesitated a moment, and then went on, not 
looking at him, but away at the water, “it is not a question of 
love. I have dedicated myself to my work, I have no right to 
listen. Besides,” her voice grew firmer, “ you ought not to say 
this to me—you forget—you have your duties, and I came here 
as the nurse.” 

“It is nonsense!” he exclaimed almost roughly, “utter 
nonsense! These are not the days of convents and superstition, 
when you should shut yourself from the world. Why eed you 
devote yourself to ‘the people’? It is only a craze of the 
present day for everyone to turn social reformer and advocate 
the cause of the masses. Why should you join their ranks? 
The people won’t suffer if you leave them, there are plenty of 
others to take your place, and / want you. Kathleen, you must 
come to me.” 

He stretched out his arms in entreaty, pleading with all the 
passion of his great love. 
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The woman’s face beside him grew whiter than his own. 

“It is not that,” she said, almost in a whisper. “It’s not a 
‘craze, only, I have seen them, with no one to help them, and 
I must do what I can.” The tears found their way at last. 

“T would help you,” he said, speaking low and hurriedly. 
“We would work together, you and I. Surely the work done 
would be doubled; you would guide me. Look here,” with a 
burst of almost boyish eagerness, “since you spoke the other 
day, I have been thinking of it, I have indeed. My agent at 
Mudborough wrote to me that a drain or something was wrong 
in one of my houses there, and I told him to put it all right 
and anything else which was wrong. I gave him carte blanche. 
That was helping a little bit, wasn’t it?” 

She looked into his face through her tears. 

It touched her, this boyish pleading. Formerly, it had been 
the man, silent and strong in his passion; now, it was the 
lover, urging his first love. The “mother instinct” filled her 
mind with infinite pity. 

“You don’t know,” she said very gently, “ you might tire of 
the struggle; the fight against such sin and misery is so 
terrible.” 

She shivered a little; perhaps at the recollection of what she 
had seen, and her weakness gave him strength. 

“Then why should you be exposed to it?” he asked. “You 
are preaching a horrible creed, blotting out happiness from your 
own life and others’! Can you make me believe that a merciful 
God wishes us to have zo happiness, nothing but a narrow life 
of asceticism? It is contrary to all religion, all notions which 
good men preach.” 

He turned from her abruptly. She hesitated a moment, then 
rose and laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

“You mistake me,” she said. “Our lives ought to be as 
beautiful and full of happiness as we can make them, only there 
are—those others.” 

“Yes, but you cannot help it,” he urged, taking her hand again ; 
“it is not your fault that they are poor and miserable. What 
law is there to forbid you from having a happy life? What is 
the use of it all?” 

She drooped her head a little, then spoke low and sorrow i 

“T do not know.” 
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“Of course youdon’t,” he cried triumphantly. “Then why 
go on with it?) Why waste your whole life in pursuing an object 
which you acknowledge to yourself you cannot see the use of ? 
Come to me, and we will work together and help people—but 
be happy also.” 

His eager face bent over her; his pleading eyes compelled 
her to look up. She could not think. 

Which was right, his view or hers? After all, why should 
she give up all happiness? There was no real reason, nothing 
but her own resolution. Had she erred? She was only a 
woman, and love means life to a woman. The problem could 
not be solved in a moment. 

“I cannot answer you now,” she said faintly, “only there 
must bea use, there must!” She clasped her hands together 


nervously, as if striving to force the conviction upon herself. 
“ Give me time to think.” 

The clock from the church tower rang out its warning note. 
Sister Kathleen moved homewards with the instinctive habit of 
discipline. By her side walked John Lyon with folded arms and 
.set lips.. Once he spoke. 

“You may send me away, you may refuse me now, but 


wherever you are, I shall come.” 

Someone met them at the garden door with a telegram. The 
gathering twilight made it almost impossible for Sister Kathleen 
to read the faintly pencilled message. She was a long time. 
When she lifted her face, all the conflicting emotions of half an 
hour ago had passed away, leaving peace in their place. The 
silent watcher in the shadows saw tired eyes and white lips, but 
it was the weariness of a victor when the battle is won. 

“ Marching orders,” she said with a faint smile. 

“Where?” he breathed rather than asked. 

“Mudborough,” she answered simply, “ there is fever.” 

* * * * * * * 

It was three weeks later. Mudborough lay groaning under 
a heat which people spoke of as “tropical.” The sleepy little 
town, going on its old, lazy fashion, had been roused from its 
lethargy in a manner at once startling and effectual. The 
“drain or something else which had gone wrong” was but the 
precursor of many other drains, not going, but altogether gone, 
very wrong indeed. Nobody ever thought anything about the 
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dirty little houses down by the river. People had lived in them 
for generations, and if they did drink.impure water and go to 
bed in an atmosphere reeking of everything filthy—well, perhaps. 
they were used to it—they never made complaints. The owners 
lived away—country gentlemen in most cases—knowing no 
more about their property than the fact that it brought ina 
certain amount of rent, and demanded in return a few occasional 
repairs. No one meant any harm. 

“ Capital weather for harvest!” laughed the farmers as they 
met in the market place, and congratulated each other on the 
dry season. 

Not a drop of rain for three weeks, and the stagnant water 
in the ponds sent forth their pestilential vapours. 

No one took any notice of the first little girl who woke with 
a sore throat, and head like fire—she died, but then children so 
often do. The day after the funeral there were two more 
children ill in the same house, then the mother—at the end of 
a week five people had died in that street, 

Then the authorities woke up and began to make enquiries— 
they hunted out disused wells, and pipes which had long since 
ceased to work. 

In their track walked the pestilence—a silent shadow dogging 
their footsteps. One of the town magnates fell ill—he died, and 
his eldest daughter also. 

Fear fell upon the little town—the schools were closed, and some 
of the shops. Those who could afford it fled to the seaside, the 
remainder walked about with scared faces, not knowing whose 
turn would come next. No farmers came to market, and their 
buxom wives failed to appear with butter and eggs. 

Up and down the streets stalked the grim demon Fever, 
overhead tke pitiless sun shone down as if mocking the 
wretchedness which it beheld. 

Men, women and children died and were buried almost before 
their friends realised the fact ; there was a universal cry for 
doctors, nurses, anyone to help —and help was scarce. The 
doctors worked like heroes, backed by the nurses ; the clergy 
stayed behind when others fled. 

People began to find out who were their best friends in those 
days. 

Sister Kathleen, going from house to house, working as did 
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the others with a minimum of food and sleep, found the unre- 
mitting toil as a tonic to her troubled mind. She fought her 
battle out—of love, and duty, and life, by the side of dying beds 
—soothing the sick with gentlest words while the tempest raged 
in her own breast. 

The days seemed like years with all that was crowded into 
them ; no one came from the outer world, the little community 
were shut off like lepers of old. 

It was the close of a burning day, upstairs, in an attic, Sister 
Kathleen watched by the side of a boy. She had moved to the 
window to see if by any chance the crazy lattice would open 
even one inch further to let in a breath of air. 

Some one came up the ricketty stair with slow, unaccustomed 
tread, he paused at the door and looked round the bare little 
room, his head touched the sloping roof. 

John Lyon had kept his word. 

Sister Kathleen turned and saw him. 

“T have come,” he said. 

For a moment her strength failed her—she clung to the 

.window-ledge for support. Then her love and fear for him gave 
her power. 

“Go back!—go back!” she entreated, stretching out both 
hands as if to push him away, and shrinking against the wall 
lest her infected garments might touch him. “Go back, the 
very air is tainted.” 

“It’s no use,” he answered gravely, “I have been here two days 
already.” 

Then Sister Kathleen knew he was risking even death for her 
sake. 

She made one more effort to save him. 

“It is not right. Your mother—-” 

“Is safe with Phil.” 

He did not say any more, but going to the bed, moved the sick 
lad into an easier position, and gave him a cooling drink. Two 
days in the fever-stricken town taught men more than a month’s 
training, 

Sister Kathleen watched him mechanically. 

Looking up once, he noted her tired face. 

“Sit down,” he said gently, but authoritatively, and she 
obeyed. 
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It was a new experience to be ordered about, but since he had 
come her will was not her own. She sat there and rested, 
thinking quietly. 

Fate was becoming too strong for her. 

All through the night they watched together. Later on, the 
boy became worse, grew delirious, needed all Sister Kathleen’s 
skill. John Lyon helped her, lifting, handing what was wanted, 
sparing her in every way. 

“You are a born nurse,” she said once, softly. 

A flush of pleasure came over his face, but he said nothing. 

Towards morning the end came. 

For a moment or two the lad seemed better, and brief con- 
sciousness returned to him. He stretched out his arms wearily 
and pulled Sister Kathleen’s face down for a kiss. 

“ Good-night, Sister, you’ve been real good to me.” 

Then the flicker of life went out. 

A woman’s anxious face appeared at the door : 

“Can you come, Sister, my man is that bad?” 

Thus it went on for another week. At the end of that time 
Sister Kathleen flagged. 

“Only tired,” she said, but the “tiredness” made her 
faint, and before night fell another patient was added to the 
list. 

They could not move her ; every available place was full. So 
she lay there, in one of the bare little rooms, watched by the 
man who loved her. A woman came in now and then to do 
what was wanted, but help was scarce and not to be bought for 
money. 

The fever affected its victims in various ways. With Sister 
Kathleen there was no delirium, only terrible exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon the strain she had borne. She was perfectly con- 
scious, even able to talk a little. Experience told her that her 
case was hopeless. 

“Don’t leave me, John,” she begged that first night, “it will 
not matter now ; and I love you, dear.” 

John Lyon stayed. 

There was no further confession of love from either of them. 
When she could bear it, he talked, telling her little bits of his 
life, and what had happened since they parted. How his 
mother had been ill again, and he had nursed her back to con- 

26 
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valescence ; sending her and the children to a place of safety. 
How Phil was at home “looking after things”—bright, happy 
Phil, who had broken down utterly that afternoon in the study 
when everything was made over to his care, “whatever 
happened,” and so on. 

On the third night she grew more restless, tossing about 
feverishly, craving for water, and piteously going over her recent 
work. With the dawn came sleep, and then a waking to 
quietude, albeit greater weakness. 

The sun peeped in at the lattice window on a sight which 
would have seemed ludicrous if it had not been pathetic. John 
Lyon was trying to cool the room after a method of his own. 
Moving noiselessly about on tip-toe with a pail of water, he 
washed the bare boards, then sprinkled them with eau de 
Cologne. 

The eyes watching him filled with love and amusement. 

“Phil wouldn’t think it proper for the Squire to be washing 
the nurse’s room.” 

He put his implements down, and came to the bed. 

- “Don't,” he entreated, “don’t. There is no Squire now. Can't 
we just be man and woman—nothing else?” 

She put her feeble hand on his bowed head. 

“Just man and woman?” she repeated. “ Yes; it cannot 
matter now. We will only belong to each other this last day.” 

So the man and woman waited together. 

People said it must rain before nightfall. The heat was 
suffocating ; not a breath came to relieve the stifling air. A 
sullen sun glowered on the town, but clouds grew thicker in the 
west. 

All day the woman lay almost motionless. Towards evening 
she stirred. 

“ Lift me up,” she said. “I cannot breathe.” 

The man wheeled the bed to the window, and raised her in 
his arms. Her hand went up caressingly. 

“ Dear, dear head,” she said, “how I do love to have it near 
me.” 

Out of the window, far away, between the chimney pots, was 
a little peep of the downs—a bit of green, suggesting cool 
breezes and rest. The sun went down behind it in an angry cloud 
of flame, burnishing the clouds with tongues of fire. 
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In the man’s heart was bitterness, remembering that in one of 
his houses the fever first broke out. 

He prayed for rain, and the woman prayed for 42m. 

Every now and then she whispered little words of love. 

“Just our two selves,” she murmured, with a craving for human 
love. “Nothing between us—just you and me.” 

He bent down and kissed her for the first time. The touch of 
his lips gave her new life. 

A sudden ray from the setting sun shone on her face. 

“ John,” she said suddenly. “John, there zs a use. You must 
make their lives as beautiful as you can.” 

The beam of light faded away as swiftly as it had come, and 
the evening shadows descended. When morning broke, the 
welcome rain poured down from heavily-laden clouds. People, 
with pale faces and full hearts, stood at their doors to watch 
the freshening shower, and thank God it had come at last. 

But the rain came too late for Sister Kathleen. 

* * * * * * * 

In the east end of London there are missions supported and 

worked by our great public schools and universities. In one of 


these John Lyon is working, paying back the life he feels is 


owed, and tryingto make other people’s lives as beautiful as he 
can, 





UNDER CADER IDRIS. 


Under Cader Fodris. 


UNDER Cader Idris there lies a lake called Talyllyn. As you 
approach it by the coach road from Dolgelley, having been whirled 
along by four perfectly-driven horses now under precipices which 
go sheer up above you for hundreds of feet, now along the edge 
of some height on a road which has only about a couple of feet 
between you and the chance of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the fair smiling valley hundreds of feet below, no more 
peaceful or enchanting scene could well spread itself out before 
you. 

The lake lies right in the sunshine, and the green, green turf 
grows down to the water’s edge, and is reflected in the clear depths. 
Cader Idris, three thousand feet high, stands forbiddingly to the 
right, and presents every variety of aspect. Here are gentle 
slopes which will lure you temptingly to try your luck at a bit 
of mountaineering. They look so kind and easy as your de- 
lighted eye scans them, almost as if those gentle slopes had been 
carefully trimmed and tended by the watchful hand of some land- 
scape gardener. You feel quite sure that you could climb Cader 
Idris with little or no trouble and win laurels for yourself that 
way. Aye, but let your eye wander still further up the 
height—see, they end in utterly inaccessible cliffs of slate so clean 
cut down that thousands of years have not enabled them to 
gather the smallest verdure. No getting up to the top of Cader 
that way, my friend, don’t flatter yourself. 

Away to the left of Talyllyn the ground rises in sharp lines 
and the coach road winds towards Corris. Right ahead the 
sheet of placid water stretches away and is lost in the shadows 
of the endless hills. And one little white house is the only 
habitation of man that is to be seen at this spot. Wise soul who 
settled himself here among the verdant hills with their air of 
quiet dignity and their wealth of colouring. Why, I wonder, do 
we English people all go trooping up and down the Rhine, herded 
together in evil-smelling steam-boats and living on fish of doubt- 
ful age, raw herrings and stringy beef and mutton, when we 
might spend our holidays among the Welsh mountains, drinking 
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in God’s pure air,|feasting our eyes not on the half-dozen bits of 
loveliness which {may be found between Coblentz and Bingen, 
but on the hundreds of exquisite pictures which may be found 
in a single day’s drive in Cambria? It is strange, but it is very 
English. 

Nowhere in all the world will you find purer and more 
delicious air than in Wales. If you are overdone in mind and 
broken in nerve, then go and spend a few weeks among the 
green, green hills. That will pull your tired brain and exhausted 
senses together as few other courses would do. For ozone, the 
giver of all health blessings, is found on the mountains. Take 
your ozone mixed with the fresh brine of the sea-coast and add 
the flavour of a few pine woods and of great patches of heather 
and surely never was any medicine so all delicious. 

Round Lake Talyllyn under Cader Idris you find all these ad- 
vantages—what a spot for a bungalow where tired brain workers 
and jaded society folk might go for a renewal cure. If I were 
not Queen of France nor yet Pope of Rome, but someone who 
owns the soil or otherwise rules the roost in the land which lies 
under Cader Idris, 1 would take means to make such a little 
paradise known and easy to get at. I would establish a large 
bungalow hotel, with a thatched roof and wide verandas, on the 
shores of the lake. I would lay out golf links, tennis grounds 
and bowling alleys; I would make a playground for the children 
with swings and croquet lawns—children love croquet, you know 
—I would have donkeys for them to ride or to draw chairs for 
the invalids ; I would have a ball-room and a string-band, a fixed 
tariff, and Welsh mutton in every bill of fare. I would have 
breakfast served in the verandas and lunch put up in baskets for 
those who wis)ied to makea picnic. And I feel sure that I should 
have the biggest success in the way of a renewal cure to be 
found from John O’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 

Still though I have only sketched out a resort of the future, 
those who are looking for a new browsing ground for weary 
brains and nerves need not think that they cannot avail them- 
selves of that enchanting valley which lies under Cader Idris 
because there is. no hotel there as yet. In truth, I believe that 
the one little white house of which I spoke just now is an hotel. 
And failing that there is Corris, a quaint little town just three 
miles away, a town all laid out in ledges so that the houses rise 
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one above another like the scenery on a china plate. At Corris 
life is dominated by slate. Everything that can be made of 
slate is made of slate. It is piled in great stacks along the 
roadside, the pavements are made of it, and so are the grave- 
stones in the little graveyard on the side of the hill to the left 
as you descend to the lower part of the town. Gardens are 
fenced with irregular slices of slate set into the ground like 
rows of broken teeth. All the copings of the cottages and villas, 
all the doorsteps, all the window sills are of slate. And it is so 
curious to see the dull sullen blue of this all-pervading material 
against the countless shades of the ever-verdant hills and valleys. 
It is like sin in a fair life—not the scarlet sin which fascinates 
you and tempts you towards it, but the dull, changeless, unalter- 
able sin that is over but not done with. 

On the other hand, you may cultivate Cader from Towyn or 
from Dolgelley, or you may stay in one of the little snug villages 
with unpronounceable names, where you will find a rosy-faced 
housewife who will feed you on the succulent mutton of the 
country, give you the freshest of eggs and milk and other good 
things, while from the windows you may see pictures far more 


glorious than you could see at any exhibition, and at the very 
door you may step straight into the enchanted land. 


Cambria used to be inaccessible to a degree, but that is all 
to be changed now. The Cambrian Railway is looking up 
and beginning to say that the Welsh Switzerland only needs 
to be seen to be loved. And in this the Cambrian Railway 
is admirably backed up by its London agent, Mr. Percy Webb, 
the managing director of the Association for the Promotion of 
Home and Foreign Travel (41, Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C.), who possesses every information that you can need con- 
cerning the ways and means, routes and plans, as to the best way 
of seeing all that there is to see in that part of Wales which is 
called “ Under Cader Idris.” 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 





THE OTHER SIDE THE WALL. 


The Other Side the Wall. 


By E. N. LEIGH FRY, 
Author of “ JANET DELILLE,” “A ScoTs THISTLE,” etc. 


HE flung the armful of books he carried on the table, with an 
impatient, half-contemptuous gesture ; then, with a sigh that was 
wholly weary, sat down and rested his head on his hands. 

Nature had not planned his face to be hard and cynical, but it 
was growing hard and cynical nevertheless. It was intended to 
be a good face, a strong face, a face to look bravely from the 
front of life’s battle, even a face to be trusted and loved; and yet 
it had grown hard and cynical. 

He had been born with aspirations, they had grown with his 
growth ; he had fed and nourished them, he had fought to 
justify them, to fulfil them, and they had one by one been 
crushed and driven back into his own heart, there to rankle. 
Had he been less a man he might have gone down under it, or 
he might have worked some of it off in whinings and complaints ; 
but that was not his way; being a Scotsman, it was scarcely 
like to be. When aman comes from the north, he will more 
probably set his teeth, lock up his heart, and march along with 
a mighty indifference in his eyes, till, perhaps, at last he goes 
down suddenly and does not rise again. Then the kindly, fussy 
folk buzz round and examine into the case, and are filled with a 
great amazement if they find he has been bleeding inwardly all 
the time. Yes, even when—as likely as not—they themselves 
helped to drive home the darts that made the wound. For the 
kindly, fussy folk, and the good, comfortable folk, are born 
without aspirations, for which, indeed, they would thank God, 
could they but understand what aspirations are, and at the same 
time remain good and comfortable, and to the end of all time 
they will not understand that a man may be driven mad and die 
of suppressed, crushed, down-trodden, driven-in aspirations. 

Wherefore, should we pray to be delivered from them? I 
trow not; better fora man to agonize and die from the touch 
that induced the struggle to the higher, more godlike plane, 
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than subside to the placid and beast-like munching of conven- 
tion and commonplace, be it ever so comfortable. 

But he should not grow hard and cynical! No! but let not 
the good, comfortable people, who are content with the easy 
contentment of the ox in the field, or the household cat before 
the fire, throw the first stone at him. 

He had none belonging to him, or to whom he belonged, and 
he came to London thinking, as all the young world thinks, that 
there a man has most chances. So he has; a million chances of 
pressing forward, of succeeding, of realizing his wildest ambition ; 
also of having one disappointment on another, of losing every 
hope he possesses, of failing utterly, and of going to the devil. 
This man was not likely to go to the devil, at least, not in the 
accepted sense, though for myself, I hold that goal can be 
reached in various other ways besides that of beastlike indul- 
gence. But he had grown hard, he had encased himself in 
cynical indifference; his whole nature was turning into bitter- 
ness. 

He moved to the table now and took up one of the books he 
had thrown down. They were to be read, reviewed, each in 
some two or three hundred words, and returned to the editorial 
office by Tuesday. It was work which—in the way it had to be 
done—had once repelled him, but he had grown used to it. He 
began now with the first three volumes, rapidly glancing at the 
beginning and the end, tearing the heart of the story out some- 
how, and then, taking up his pen, dashed off a smart superficial 
critique. That it was inaccurate on several points was inevitable, 
that it was not cruelly unjust was remarkable, and perhaps 
accidental. It was what it was required to be—smart; with 
work turned out as this had to be, if that were attained, no 
reasonable editor could ask for more. 

By the time he had finished, his mouth had taken a more 
unyielding set, and his brows were drawn with what was sheer 
physical pain; his head was aching consumedly. He rose to 
light the lamp, he would do another of these three volumes 
before he gave in for the night. Pulling down the blind and 
seating himself at the table again, he stretched out a hand to 
draw one of the books towards him, then paused with a sudden 
exclamation of irritated dismay. Some notes had been struck 
upon a piano close at hand. 
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So far, this small bare room on the top floor of a lodging 
house in a narrow Bloomsbury street, had at least possessed the 
advantage of comparative noiselessness. It was not in the 
direct line of traffic to any of the stations, the other lodgers were 
busy, quiet people, and the same might apparently be said of the 
immediate neighbours on either side. Music—or. what by 
courtesy is so called—had been satisfactorily absent, with the 
exception of that produced by the ubiquitous organ grinder, to 
which every Londoner must sooner or later resign himself; and 
now, here in the next house, obviously with its back against his 
wall, was a piano—a piano upon which someone was going to 
play. 

He leant back in his chair, uttering something that was half an 
oath, half a groan, and with the book in his hand, waited for the 
development of events—scales, or the latest abomination from 
the music halls. After a minute it came, neither scales nor 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” but something that he vaguely recog- 
nized as Beethoven. He was no judge of musical technique, but 
he was emphatically so of soul in whatever branch of art it was 
to be found. He recognized it now, though it came to-him 
through the medium of a third-rate piano on the other side a 
Bloomsbury partition wall. He dropped the book, apparently 
oblivious of that good intention of further work, rested his head 
on his hands and listened. 

The music went on gliding from one thing to another ; after that 
first he could not have told what was played, but he was not 
thinking of the composer; he was trying to read the story of 
another soul, to follow what that other soul was trying to Say. 
It was very tired, he vaguely gathered: it had yearned after 
what it might not have; it had been battered about by the 
world, perhaps it had even been flung roughly down; but it had 
risen again ; and through it all it had kept its belief that somehow, 
somewhere, all would be well, and that whatever happened it 
must keep straight on and fight its way to the goal. This, it 
seemed to him, was the story told from the other side the wall. 
And it was a story so interesting, so absorbing, that in listening 
to it he forgot all about three volumes, and book-notices, and 
editors ; yes, even he forgot his own story, so that the hardness 
and the cynicism for the time died away from his face, and it 
became as the face of the man had been created to be. 
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There was a pause in the music at last, and he stirred and 
sighed ; but it began again with a simple prelude, and then a 
woman’s voice broke into a little German song, full of yearning, 
and pain, and tenderness. It was not a voice for a concert- 
room, but it was very sweet and true, and in it there was that 
quality of soul—but even more apparent—which her fingers 
drew from the notes of the piano. Then again a pause till 
her voice rang out in a Scots song, a- brave little ballad 
straight from the hearts of the people, straight now from this 
woman’s heart, and sung as only a Scotswoman could sing it, 
as the man on the other side the wall recognised with a 
sudden smile; the sort of smile his lips and face had almost 
forgotten, for it, too, was from the heart. After that silence, the 
music ceased for the night. 

He was free to go on with his work undisturbed ; and he did 
a strange thing. He drew the paper on which he had written 
the notice of that first book towards him, read it, tore it 
across, and flung it into the empty grate. Then he took the 
book, and beginning at the first page, he read steadily through 
to the last page of the last volume; and taking up his pen 
again, he wrote as far as he could in the limit assigned, a 
thoughtful, conscientious review. The good was noted, and the 
bad was not passed over, but the author was not accused of 
what he had not done; and, alas! it was not smart. If you pick 
out the good and bad in a book, criticise it conscientiously and 
confine yoursclf to the truth, you can seldom be smart also 
within the limit of two hundred words. Then the head-ache 
conquered : he had te leave the other books untouched and go to 
bed. 

“ Have they new lodgers next door?” he asked the slavey in 
the morning when she brought his breakfast. 

“ Along o’ the pianner, sir?” she responded, promptly and in- 
telligently. “I asked ’Lizer—she’s the servant next door, when 
I was doin’ the steps this mornin’, and she says as it’s a young 
woman what teaches. Missus is reg’lar put out about the 
pianner, sir, seein’ as you’re a writin’ gentleman; which she 
says she'll step in and speak to Mrs. Johnston about it this 
mornin’.” 

“She need not,” he said slowly ; “it does not annoy me.” 

“T’ll tell her,” responded the girl, with alacrity ; “I likes a bit 
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o’ music myself. A horgin in the street livens me up as you 
wouldn’t believe.” 

The music went on the next evening and the evenings that 
came after much in the same way; only sometimes it lasted a 
longer or a shorter time, sometimes it seemed the woman was 
weary, sometimes her voice was silent ; but always, with her 
fingers straying on the keys for however short a time, she sent 
some message to the man on the other side the wall. 

And he read through that terrible bundle of books each from 
title page to finis; wrote terse, honest notices of each, and took 
them to the editorial office. From thence he emerged with 
another bundle like—appallingly like—unto that which had gone 
before. And these he treated in the same way. 

Then happened what he had confidently expected. 

“This is not the sort of work you gave us at first,” said the 
editor, in a tone which did not express satisfaction. “ What 
has happened to your style? Where is that incisive smartness 
that was really beginning to make your column rather a 
feature ?” 

“JT cannot cram incisive smartness and honest reviewing into 
the space you allow me,” the man answered. 

“You have done it.” 

* Na.” 

“Hang it all, man! I tell you you have done it, and done it 
very well,” said the editor, impatiently. “Now this—anybody 
might have written this.” 

The other smiled, and looked away over the editor’s head. 
“ Anyone who made himself read the books through from start 
to finish,” he answered, “think each out, and put the results 
plainly on paper—and who could do that in the time?” 

The editor shrugged his shoulders; perhaps he thought this 
reviewer was going a little mad. “ Anyhow,” he said, “ ths 
won't do.” 

“No,” responded the other, “I didn’t suppose it would. 
Thanks for the work I have had from you.” 

and he took up his hat and walked out of the office. 

When the music began that night he looked across at the wall, 
with a curious smile. “My friend,” he said, “do you know you 
are responsible for a curtailment of my bread and butter, and— 
well, there wasn’t too much of it.” 
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The music went on, and it may be it answered him, for pre- 
sently he started to his feet, with a light in his eyes—a light that 
had been common enough there once, but for a long time now 
had forgotten the way. 

“Why not?” he said “One can always try—one can keep 
on trying.” And fromthe other side came some clear sustained 
chords of perfect harmony. 

He searched in a cupboard, and presently from the back he 
produced a bundle of manuscript. What eons of time seemed 
to have passed since he had looked at it! From the shelf by 
the side of the fireplace he pulled down some books, and then 
placing paper on his table, he sat down and began to write. 

After that, night by night, as the music played and long after 
it had ceased, he sat writing. It did not disturb him, though 
sometimes he stopped to listen to it; but it seemed that then 
he was turning to it for reference and for help, as he did to these 
volumes of brave dead singers which lay on the table be- 
side him. And so it went on until he had made him a book, 
polished and finished it till it seemed fit to give to the world; 
until the man knew in the depths of his own critical soul it was 
good. 

Then—well, then came weeks and months of waiting, while 
he went from publisher to publisher with that precious bundle 
of manuscript, until at last he found one who would accept it. 
It was risky, he said, but it was good ; it ought to be given to the 
world ; in fine, he would take the risk. 

The man went home, to the room in the Bloomsbury lodging 
he called home, his whole being tingling with the hope of success. 
He held out his arms to the dividing wall. “My friend,” he said, 
“my brave friend, rejoice with me! You helped me to it! At 
last! At last!” 

But what had happened on the other side the wall? That 
night she only struck a few chords and was silent. Next night 
it seemed she tried to sing, but her voice suddenly dropped and 
was heard no more. And after that the days and the nights 
went on, and all was blank. 

The man fretted as he had never fretted for human being be- 
fore. What ailed that brave little woman on the other side? 
Was she ill? Had she perhaps gone away? He asked the 
slavey if there were changes next door. Well, ’Lizer had told 
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her one of the gentlemen had gone and another one had come, 
but, no, the others were the same. Did he ask because the 
pianner wasn’t played no more? Yes, she’d noticed that herself. 
It might be, she suggested as a bright idea, the new gentleman 
was a writing gentleman, and objected to the piano. “ They 
ain’t all as patientlike as you, sir,” she added. 

“ Patientlike!” He smiled when she had gone away. Then 
he looked anxiously at the wall again ; he did not believe in the 
theory of the new gentleman’s objection to the piano; it was 
something more than that had made her silent. He watched at 
the window morning and evening on the chance that he might see 
her go out or return, but he never did. You may live in London 
for years without catching a glimpse of your next-door neigh- 
bour, unless, indeed, you are a domestic servant, when by some 
unfathomable process you become intimately acquainted with the 
personal appearance of everybody in the street within a week, 
besides attaining to a complete knowledge of all their family 
affairs. 

His book came out at last. The publishers had dealt well by 
it; they started it fairly in the world; it received favourable 
notices in several of the literary papers, and—it fell flat, utterly 
flat. Why do these things happen? Whocan tell? That they 
do generally proves sufficient for author and publisher. The 
book, as far as its sale went, was a complete failure. 

“It ought to have been a success,” said the publisher, who 
believed in it; “it is good, intrinsically good; the best critics 
have said so, but the public ” He shrugged his shoulders. 
He was a successful man, but he had nota very high opinion 
of the public, for he was refined and cultivated, and knew 
his biggest commercial successes had not been made with the best 
work he had issued. 

And the author went home and waited—waited for what did 
not happen—for the book, having begun its life by falling flat, 
did not rise again. 

The landlady noticed the writing gentleman on her top floor 
had a hacking cough; she had not noticed he had been going 
out for ten days in a bitter east wind without an overcoat; he 
paid her regularly, and she was not aware that the absence of 
the overcoat and some other trifles accounted for the last week’s 
rent. Had she known it, good soul !—there are good souls even 
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amongst’ Bloomsbury landiadies—she would have told him she 
could wait for her little bit of money, but he was too proud to 
ask for that indulgence ; he would have died rather. He had it 
as he would. 

“You ought to see a doctor, sir,and get him to give youa 
bottle,” the landlady said, with solicitude, some days later; she 
heard the cough was worse. 

He smiled. 

“Perhaps so.” And he went to see a doctor who gave him “a 
bottle,’ and also mentioned the words “ good food” and “ port 
wine,” whereat the man smiled again. 

That night, as he sat vainly trying to write, suddenly the 
notes of a piano sounded. He sat up and listened. Yes, 
from the other side the wall music was coming again. Bravely 
as before, telling of pain and struggle and disappointment, but 
fighting, always fighting onward to something, somewhere, to be 
reached some day. The man went and sat by the wall, leaning his 
head against it till the music ceased. And afterwards too, for some- 
how he forgot to get up and go to bed, so stayed there all night. 

In the morning he found he could not walk downstairs. Per- 
haps it was no great surprise ; he had known for some days he 
could barely creep up. He stayed where he was and waited for 
the music in the evening. And she played and sang to him as 
before that evening and several that followed, till one night, the 
landlady coming in to see him as he lay in bed, went out with a 
frightened face, and sent for a doctor. 

The man looked at him curiously when he came, and sub- 
mitted patiently to his examination, then he asked :—* How 
long? ” 

The doctor looked at him in silence. 

“ Till the morning?” the man asked. 

And the doctor answered—* Perhaps.” 

Afterwards, when the doctor had gone, the man lay silently 
and thought ; he followed the landlady with vague eyes as she 
brought him medicine and drink, and dropped tears into them 
with fussy kindliness. Then the piano sounded, and he half 
raised himself. 

“ Tell her,” he said, pointing to the wall, “tell her I want to 
speak to her—the lady next door, who plays the piano—tell her 
I am dying, so that will make it all right.” 
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The landlady looked at him ;.she was not sure if he were 
wandering ; but it was true he was dying, so even his wandering 
wishes should be gratified. She went, and the man waited. 

At last, the door opened and she came in—the woman from 
the other side the wall. To the landlady she had seemed 
commonplace enough: she described her as “plain ;” but the 
man was dying, and as he looked in her eyes he saw the woman 
was beautiful. She came forward, a pitiful expression on her 
face ; she took the hands he held out to her, and knelt down 
beside the bed. 

“TI wanted you,” he said. “I am going to die before morning, 
so it makes it all right. Will you stay?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said. 

The landlady fussed about a little, and then departed. It was 
a curious proceeding, but as the man was dying it did “ make it 
all right ;” and she herself was tired and wanted rest. 

“] wanted to tell you,” the man said, “that I got your 
message. I wanted to tell you how it helped.” 

“My message ?” she said, and she, too, wondered if he were 
wandering. 

“From the other side the wall,” he said, “ your music. It was 
brave, it was true. I had given up fighting, but you made me 
begin again. I heard you had been through it all, and you had 
not given up. You were only a woman and you were lonely ; 
your soul had longed for what it might not have, and it was 
weary; but you kept in the ranks and you fought. I was 
growing a coward, I had fallen out, but you made me struggle 
back again. It hasn’t been much of a fight, I was always going 
down, but I kept getting up again—after I got your message.” 

She clasped his hands more firmly, and the tears came into 
her eyes, as by degrees he told her all his story. 

When he had finished, he looked at her more searchingly 
again, as he said :—*“ Something happened to you—it is over 
now, but something happened a little time ago, and you made 
no more music.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ I was a coward then; I fell out of the ranks ; 
I left off fighting. I thought if I could only just bear it would 
do—I could hardly even patiently endure.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and——?” 

“TI was so alone,” she went on; “ there was no one to tell me to 
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fight—it didn’t seem to matter. Then one day at the house 
where I teach they gave me a book ; they said they did not care 
for it—that I might have it. I took it home, and in the evening 
I began to read it. It was about the poets I love, and I liked 
it first for that; but it was a brave book; the man who 
wrote it had put himself into it. He did not know, perhaps, but 
he had put his brave self into it. I knew he had felt all the 
things I had: that he understood the pain right down through ; 
but he was going on fighting, and he wanted others to fight too. 
It was a message for me. I got up again: I began to fight. 
Oh!” she said, with a little cry, “ that is it! You have it there— 
the brave message from the man who understood.” 

She stretched out one hand, and took up from the table a 
book that lay there—his book. 

“Mine!” he said. “Mine! It did not fail.” And he smiled 
into the woman’s eyes with a perfect content. 

“Ts it yours ? Oh, I am so glad,” she said. “It was you who 
gave me the message.” 

“Your own message,” he answered gently, “I only gave it 
hack.” 

There was silence in the room ; speech is not always necessary 
to perfect communion ; and it seemed their souls had met and 
known each other spite of dividing walls. The lamp was burn- 
ing low ; another light was growing on the other side the blind. 

His eyes were closed. “There will be nothing between,” he 
said. “We shall know each other on the other side.” 

“Qh yes,” she answered. 

“You will fight on?” 

“To the end. I shall never feel alone now.” 

“ And make more music.” 

“While I live.” 

Then another long silence, till again his lips moved. He 
knew whose hands he held, yet his mind was somehow wander- 
ing off to that old Scots home, whose dogmas he had, perhaps, 
brushed off in his passage through the world, but whose simple 
faith and honest bravery had clung to him, spite either of the 
world or himself. The woman bent her head and listened. 

“The night is far spent—the day is at hand. Let us—walk 
—worthy.” 

And the day broke. 
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Two Contemporary Princes, 


IN the first part of “ Henry IV.” we have some of Shakespeare’s 
rarest work. Falstaff is at his best. For, although in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” we have some broader effects, it is here 
that the wit and donhomie appear which make Falstaff a 
general favourite, and entitle him to be regarded as “ Rare old 
Jack.” 

The Prince Hal of the play is represented as sowing his wild 
oats, but at the same time keeping his follies well in hand, and 
his companions at arms’ length. And when, in the fourth act, 
he steps on to the higher platform of responsibility and duty, he 
is yet unweakened by excess, and unsoiled by vicious contact. The 
sketch is kindly as well as probable, and in no way lessens any 
admiration for our Henry V. 

It happened that Scotland had a prince, who was just ten 
years old when Hal was born. 

The story of this youth is told by Sir Walter Scott, in “ The 
Fair Maid of Perth;” and the nature of the sketch may be 
gathered from the following passage : 

“The prince’s apparel, which was very rich, was put on with 
slovenly carelessness. His form was elegant in the extreme, and 
the features no less handsome. But there was on his brow, a 
haggard paleness, which seemed the effect of care, or dissipation, 
or both of these causes combined. His eyes were sunk and dim 
as from late indulgence in revelry on the preceding evening ; while 
his cheek was inflamed with unnatural red as if either the 
Bacchanalian orgies had not passed away from his constitution, 
or a morning draught had been resorted to, to remove the effect 
of the night’s debauchery.” 

Here we have a feather-headed youth, not without good im- 
pulses, or brains, had he cared to use them, or even without 
excuse, but easily led astray, dissolute, and unfaithful, one 
who 


‘* Daily doth frequent 
With unrestrained, loose companions, 
Even such as they as stand in narrow lanes 
And beat our watch ° Pg 
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And, in this case, the disease is represented as deep-seated 
and fatal. For he was tempted to his end by a dainty bait. 

It would seem then as if our Scots hero resembled Shakespeare’s 
only in the early part of his career ; and that merely on the surface. 
The levity which in the one case was superficial, in the other 
was constitutional ; and the one toyed with the vice which the 
other fell a victim to. 

Even at the distance of five centuries it may interest some to 
know that the disparity was not so great after all; nor was the 
Scots prince so utterly deficient in the more sterling qualities, 

David, son of the Earl of Carrick (who some eleven years 
afterward became Robert III. of Scotland) was born, probably 
at Scone, on October 24th, 1378. It is surmised that, during his 
tender years, he followed the somewhat errant movements of the 
court. His education, of which nothing is actually known, was 
probably conducted by the advice of Walter Trail, Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s. 

In any case it seems to have been careful, and successful, for 
the only contemporary historian Wyntoun notices his wide know- 
ledge of literature, a fact which, under the circumstances of his 
constant changes and occupations proves his industry, capacity, 
and taste. 

The king, who had been crippled by an accident, was 
rendered incapable of discharging the more exacting duties of 
his office. 

‘Because of this, a large share of work seems to have fallen 
on the queen; and, at an exceptionally early age, upon her 
son. 

In the scanty records, there is abundant evidence of the 
prince’s numerous engagements. 

In the year 1396-7 he was sent to the Highlands for the 
second time ; and, it is natural to suppose that he had some hand 
in arranging the famous battle of the clans, which took place in 
the king’s presence upon the Inch of Perth, on September 28th, 
1396. In the ensuing year the prince was again sent to the 
north, very probably to try to put a stop to the sort of war which 
his uncle the Wolf of Badenoch was carrying on against the 
See of Moray. 

His journeys to the borders, to meet the emissaries of England 
on various forms of public business, were quite as frequent. The 
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first of these seems to have had some reference to an abortive 
scheme of marriage with one of the royal house (Richard II. 
being king at the time). The others were in the interests of 
peace. 

In the early spring of 1398, accompanied among others, by his 
uncle the Duke of Albany, then Earl of Fife, he met the famous 
John of Gaunt to arrange for the prolongation of the truce 
between the two countries. 

In connection with this interview he wrote from Melrose to 
the Duke of Lancaster the only letter of his which has been 
preserved. In the following October the Prince (who had recently 
been created “ Duke,” a title till then unknown in Scotland, and 
“ Rothesay ” because of his father’s great love for the west coast) 
had completed his twentieth year. 

Wyntoun speaks in the highest language of his talents, 
culture and virtuous life, his honesty and good manners; and he 
possessed moreover that qualification of personal beauty which 
enhances so largely the popularity of princes. 

In a parliament held upon January 27, 1399, in consequence 
of the continued ill-health of the king, he was appointed regent, 
or as it was called—King’s Lieutenant for three years. 

In the same year he became engaged to the Lady Elizabeth 
Dunbar, daughter of the Earl of March. The parliament, it 
seems, complained that a partner should have been chosen for, 
or by the heir apparent, without the approval of the three estates, 
and cancelled the arrangement. On February 18, the Earl of 
March wrote to Henry IV. (who in the meantime had deposed 
Richard II.) a furious and treasonable letter on the subject, and. 
on receipt of a passport from the king, went to England and 
entered into negotiations. : 

The person selected as the bride of the prince was the Lady 
Mary, daughter of Archibald, third Earl of Douglas. The 
marriage was publicly celebrated in the existing Church of 
Bothwell. 

On these state-arranged nuptials, Sir Walter Scott draws. 
largely in his sketch of the Duke of Rothesay. 

“A phrase,” said Douglas, referring to something which had 
gone before, “well becoming a prince who speaks of honour with 
a wandering harlot’s scrip in his bonnet by way of favour.” 

“Excuse it, my lord,” said Rothesay, “ men, who have matched 


27* 
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unfittingly, become careless in the choice of those whom they 
love par amour. The chained dog must snatch at the nearest 
bone.” 

There is perhaps some reason in this retort, but it does not 
seem to apply in this particular case. 

“Of profligacy either before or after marriage, not a scrap of 
evidence exists; there is not a contemporary line to support 
such a charge. All the evidence there is tends to show that the 
tastes of the prince were for business, and in the direction of 
literary culture rather than of mere pastime, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he ever sacrificed the former to the latter. 
If there had been anything wrong, I can hardly understand a 
straitlaced ecclesiastic like Wyntoun going out of his way 
deliberately to lie by praising the prince’s virtuous life.” 

The likeness between Prince Hal and Prince David in other 
things than folly begins to come out. Such lightness as there 
was, and if we are to believe Wyntoun, it seems to have been 
less pronounced in the former than in the latter, was only so 
much as was natural and lent grace to youth. It was the expres- 
sion of vivacity rather than of frivolity. Both seem to have been 
possessed of equal genius, capacity and seriousness of aim. The 
difference was in their circumstances rather than in themselves. 
Had they been changelings from the cradle, David might have 
been Hal, and Hal David; and their fates might have been 
exactly reversed. Had the Scottish prince been born in the 
wider fields of the South, he might have proved not unworthy to 
lead at the battle of Agincourt ; and into his mouth Shakespeare 
might have put the words: 


‘*On, on, you noblest English, 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you.” 


‘* And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes, 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start,” 


The income allowed to this busy youth, with an establishment 
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to maintain, and constantly engaged on public duties, which in- 
volved great outlay, was fixed by the parliament held at Perth 
in March, 1392, at £640. This sum, even making allowance for 
the greater value of money at that period, can hardly be 
reckoned to amount to £15,000; a sum which it is now the 
custom to allow the younger sons of the sovereign, while still 
unmarried. “The accounts rendered at the Exchequer Courts 
at Aberdeen in July, 1402, three months after his death, and 
covering the period from June, 1401, thus embracing the last 
nine months of his life, and the last seven of his regency, show 
the extremities to which he was driven by a misplaced economy 
in stinting his resources, and at the same time loading him with 
the most costly labour ; and indicate as I venture to think that 
this was the final cause which led to his earthly end being 
enveloped in obscurity.” To do these public duties without 
sufficient money was the ungenerous commission he received ; 
and to increase his income as best he could was the head and 
front of his offending. It were tedious to refer to the annoyances 
and shifts in detail. Suffice it to give some account of the final 
one which led directly to the fatal issue. 

In June, 1401, the prince’s early preceptor, Bishop Trail, died ; 
on his demise the whole temporalities of the see of St. Andrew’s, 
as a feu from the crown to an ex-officio feuar who, as such had 
no hereditary successor, reverted into the hands of the crown as 
feudal superior. 

It chanced at the time that the government had an eye on the 
fortress of Dumbarton. The present holder, a priest of the 
family of Danielston, offered to yield it up on being appointed 
to the vacant see. True, he was not distinguished for all the 
virtues, but what had that to do with it? The chance was too 
good to be lost. 

It occurred, or was suggested to the impecunious prince that 
he would act wisely in taking possession of the temporalities. 
In doing so he would not only relieve his own necessities by a 
justifiable use of the property of the crown, but also put a stop 
to a disgraceful intrigue. 

The Duke of Albany (who was not a man to be baulked in 
his schemes), in conjunction with the Earl of Douglas, caused 
him to be put under restraint. 

The arrest was effected in the neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s, 
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to the castle of which town he was first of all taken as a 
prisoner. 

Afterwards it was decided to have him removed to Falkland, 
whither the chief movers in the matter seem to have accompanied 
him. He is described as mounted on a pack horse, and wrapped 
in a reddish brown cloak like that of a servant. 

Arrived at his destination he was confined in a chamber of 
the tower, whose foundations are now being laid bare, but whose 
very site was unknown in Scott’s time. 

A few months before his death the prince seems to have had 
a strange, but sufficiently well-authenticated experience. 

He was staying with his brother-in-law at the castle of Edin- 
burgh, and while gazing at a great comet which was visible at 
this time, he said that he had heard from astrologers that such a 
phenomenon heralds the death of princes. This comet, of whose ex- 
istence there is no doubt, is among the most remarkable recorded, 
and shares, with a few others, the distinction of having been 
seen by the naked eye, not only in full daylight, but even when 
near to the sun. It first appeared on February 8th and reached 
its maximum of brilliance on Tuesday, March 21st. Six days 
after the latter date the gloomy augury was fulfilled. 

The strange disguise in which he was brought to this out-of- 
the-way place, and the secrecy which veils all the attendant 
circumstances, make it only too probable that a young, brilliant 
and promising life was brought to an end by foul. means. 
#2 1s. 4d., some 450 at most, was spent on his funeral, and all 
that remained of him was placed, not at Dunfermline beside the 
mother whom he seems to have truly loved, but at Lindores, 
where none of his kindred slept. 

Poor lad! More sinned against than sinning —over his 
resting-place might be written the words of Prince Hal. 


**T would I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse, 
As well as I am doubtless I can purge 
Myself of many I am charged withal.” 


NoTE :—The more favourable light on the character of Rothesay is largely due to the 
researches of the Marquess of Bute. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. 


The Daughters of Fob. 


By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “THE 
HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MRS. FERRIER’S TEST. 


GEM had time to whisper to Zia not to leave her with Major 
Blanchard before he entered the room, and she rose pale asa 
statue to receive him ; the first thing almost that he noticed was 
a diamond ring on the fourth finger of her left hand, and he 
jumped at once to the conclusion that Gem was engaged probably 
to this Mr. Smith he had heard so much about. 

Thinking this, the meeting was almost as constrained on his 
side as it was cold on Gem’s; but when he turned to Zia, Major 
Blanchard received a second shock; she looked so fragile and 
was so changed since he last saw her, that his mental comment 
was, “that girl won’t be here long.” 

“Where have you come from, Major Blanchard?” said Zia. 

“From going to and fro on the earth, and walking up and 
down on it,” said Blanchard. 

“T am afraid you have not been in good company then,” said 
Gem. ; 

“Immediately I come from a little place called Wareham, 
county Norfolk.” 

“Wareham! Our village, do you mean?” said Zia. 

“Yes. I called on your father and mother, and promised to 
send her word how you are looking. I am sorry I shan’t be 
able to report favourably.” 

“Qh! don’t frighten mother. I always look like this now. 
Mrs. Ferrier says I wasa sprite when I came, and I am a spirit 
now. Who else did you see at Wareham ?” 

“Sir William Golding. I went to The Park first and asked 
to see Lady Golding ; I did not know the present baronet was 
married.” 
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“Whom did you expect to see then? Old Lady Golding has 
been dead for years,” said Zia, who did most of the conversation. 

“TI thought he married your eldest sister a year ago last 
February,” said Major Blanchard, looking at Gem, who coloured 
crimson. 

“Mr. Smith to see Miss Percival,” announced a servant. 

Gem’s reception of Mr. Smith, although he came at an 
awkward moment, was very warm in comparison with her 
reception of Major Blanchard, who was stricken with jealousy 
at the sight of the little man, to whose entertainment Gem 
devoted herself, while Zia talked to him about his travels till tea 

as brought in. 

Zia poured it out and then rose to carry Mrs. Ferrier’s tea to 
her. 

“Let me take it, a breeze with me will do the old lady good,” 
said Blanchard, and Gem insisting, Zia consented. 

Mrs. Ferrier was expecting her doctor and Mr. Soper, so she 
was prepared to receive visitors. She was sitting up in bed, and 
was genuinely pleased tosee Major Blanchard, whom she begged 
‘to sit down and talk to her. 

In olden times Major Blanchard would have refused to do so, 
till he had his own tea ; but now he complied, and Mrs. Ferrier 
immediately began to question him about his sisters. 

“Tiny is married to an American, he isa charming fellow, and 
I hope she'll be happy ; Sylvia is a novice in a convent of Poor 
Clares, one of the severest orders in the Church of Rome, she is 
also very happy.” 

“Then it is a deal more than she deserves to be; she has 
spoilt the lives of two men, and one woman, and it is no fault 
of hers that you and Mrs. Wilmot have not turned out worse 
than you have. Ring the bell, please.” 

Major Blanchard did so, and Mrs. Ferrier ordered tea to be 
brought up for him. 

“Where is Ferrier now ?” 

“ At Louvain, he is a priest and is to have the charge of the 
mission, as they call it here, and live with me again.” 

“Will Miss Zia stay with you?” 

“No, Scott objects, and she does not wish it; she is to go to 
her sister, Lady Golding, for a long visit when she leaves me, 
and then she and Miss Percival talk of travelling, but that will 
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never come off, in my opinion ; Gem will marry before then ; the 
wonder is such a handsome creature as she is has remained 
single so long. Not that I admire her half as much as I do 
Zia.” 

“Miss Zia looks as if she were not long for this world,” said 
Blanchard. 

“ Stuff and nonsense! She is a delicate girl, she has looked 
like that ever since Scott went away. Norfolk air will soon set 
her up,” said Mrs. Ferrier irritably. 

“The sooner she has it the better, then. You see her daily 
and don’t notice the change, but I never saw a girl so altered ; as 
for her hands, they are transparent. I shall write to Scott and 
tell him she ought to go home at once; native air is her only 
chance, and I shall tell Mrs. Percival the same; she has begged 
me to give her my candid opinion. Does she sit up at night with 
you?” 

“No, she sleeps on that little bed, and gets up to give me my 
medicine and some milk three times during the night.” 

“Well, I shall sit up in the dressing-room to-night, and bring 
you in your medicine at the proper times, unless you'll allow one 
of the servants or Miss Percival to do it.” 

“Gem! _ I won't have her in my room, and I don’t choose to 
ask the servants.” 

“Very well, that settles it, I shall do it,” said Blanchard, and 
as he anticipated, Mrs. Ferrier made no objection ; but probably 
rather enjoyed keeping him out of bed for a night. 

When he returned-to the drawing-room, Mr. Smith had left, 
and Zia was lying on the sofa looking completely exhausted. 

“You must see the doctor when he comes, Zia. 1 believe you 
are going to have influenza,” said Gem as Major Blanchard came 
in. 

“Mrs. Ferrier has agreed to let me sit up in her dressing-room 
to-night ; so you won’t be disturbed. I must go now, for i have 
letters to write, but I shall be back about half-past nine. Please 
hunt me up an exciting novel, Miss Percival, to keep me awake,” 
said Blanchard distantly to Gem. 

When he came back in the evening Zia was in bed, and Gem 
only came down for a few minutes to tell him the doctor had 
seen her, and feared she was in for an attack of influenza. 

“ He is anxious about her, I can see, and he told me she had 
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no strength to resist a severe illness. Mrs. Ferrier is much 
better, there is really no need to sit up with her, he says; she 
can take her medicine and her milk herself ; but she is so unhappy 
about Zia, that it would be a kindness to do it, if you don’t 
mind the trouble.” 

“T'll do it to-night, certainly. I have written to Ferrier and 
told him your sister ought to go home, or at least to Wareham, 
at once, and I have told your mother the same: but if it is in- 
fluenza it is too late to move her at present.” 

“Thank you. If she is worse to-morrow, I shall send for 
mother. I am dreadfully anxious about her,” said Gem, stand- 
ing pale and sad on the threshold, but looking like a beautiful 
statue. 

Major Blanchard longed to seize her in his arms, and tell her of 
his love, but the memory of this Mr. Smith of whom he had heard 
so much, and that diamond ring she wore, held him back; and 
while he tried to think of some conventional expression of sym- 
pathy, Gem bade him good night and went upstairs. 

Four times that night did Blanchard knock at Mrs. Ferrier’s 
door, and take her in milk or medicine ; the fourth time she said 
to him: 

“] daresay you think me a very selfish old woman, to let you 
sit up with me all night when there was no need.” 

“To tell the truth, I think it was rather selfish,” said 
Blanchard, who was dreadfully sleepy, in spite of the coffee he had 
had to keep him awake. 

“] had a reason, and my reason was this. I understood you 
had improved in many ways; I wanted to find out if it were 
true; I am satisfied. You have, or you would never have. sat 
up all night with a cross old woman like me. Now go to bed, 
there’s a room ready for you, and I'll give orders you are not to 
be disturbed till you ring.” 

The next morning Gem breakfasted alone, but just as she 
had finished Major Blanchard appeared and enquired for Zia. 

“ She has had a very bad night ; I expect the doctor immedi- 
ately, and as soon as he has seen her I shall write for mother. I 
am not a good nurse, and mother is ; besides, I must undertake 
Zia’s duties as far as I am allowed.” 

“Leave Mrs. Ferrier to me, I'll amuse her till Scott comes ; she 
is to come downstairs in a day or two, she tells me.” 
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“Thank you, if you will ; she hates me, and I shall be glad to 
spend as much time as I can with Zia. You will take care of 
yourself, while I go back to her,” said Gem, who apparently 
wished to avoid a Zéte-d-téte. 

The doctor pronounced Zia to be suffering from influenza, and 
although it was only a mild form, in her case it was seriou: 
because of her weak state of health. Gem wrote at once to her 
mother, begging her to come the next day, as Zia was seriously 
though not dangerously ill. 

In the afternoon when Blanchard came to read to Mrs. Ferrier, 
he heard to his surprise and anger, that Gem had gone out for a 
walk with Mr. Smith. 

“Is Miss Percival engaged to Mr. Smith?” he asked of Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

“T don’t know. All I do know is she ought to be if she 
isn’t, and Zia knows no more than I do; he only turned up here 
yesterday, but he has been to Wareham several times. I 
wonder if Zia’s illness will bring that old china-maniac to his 
senses ; half her illness is fretting about him, I believe. I am 
going into her room to-morrow, whether my doctor forbids it or 
not.. I am glad her mother is coming. Gem has about as much 
idea of nursing as Tony has.” 

“]T thought Smith was avery delicate man,” said Blanchard. 

“He had a dangerous illness about a year and a half ago; I 
believe Gem had refused him just before, but whether she has 
accepted him since or not, I don’t know.” 

“I wish I did,” thought Major Blanchard, who was more in love 
than ever with Gem, and scarcely knew how to bear this 
suspense, and yet he dreaded to know the truth. 

The next day Mrs. Percival arrived, and was shocked at the 
alteration in Zia who, nevertheless, was rather better that day ; 
the hope and pleasure of seeing her mother gave her a flip- 
up for a day or two. 

Major Blanchard took the first opportunity he had of asking 
Mrs. Percival about Gem’s relations to Mr. Smith ; he was taking 
her for a constitutional by the sea when he did so; and he had 
some difficulty in getting her to think of anyone but Zia, whom 
she declared had been cruelly treated by her father, and 
neglected by herself. 

“If she had come home a year ago, she would never have got 
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into this low state, the doctor told me so yesterday. I have 
written most strongly to Percival on the subject, and insisted on 
bringing her home as soon as she is well enough to be moved.” 

“Will he consent ?” 

“T think so, but if not she must go to Happy or into lodgings 
close by Wareham with me. If she gets worse, I shall send for 
her father ; poor little Happy is not strong enough to bear the 
journey yet.” 

“But I hope it is not so serious as that.” 

“So do I, but Zia has no stamina, and she has been through 
so much since she left home. I am dreadfully nervous about 
her, and I can see Gem is also, Gem has not been very strong 
this last year or so.” 

“Mrs. Percival, is Gem engaged to this Smith? He is down 
here.” 

“No, he isn’t, he left yesterday,” interrupted Mrs. Percival. 

“Oh! I was not aware of that. She went out with him one 
day, and I see she wears a diamond ring on her wedding finger.” 

“He did not give her that. Her father gave it to her on her 
’ last birthday, and she laughed and said she should never marry, 
and it would save a lot of trouble if she wore it there, as people 


would think she was engaged. So much I know for certain. He 
was desperately in love with her at one time, and they are very 
great friends, but I don’t ask, and she does not tell me more than 
that.” 


When they returned from their walk they found a telegram 
from Scott Ferrier saying he had started home immediately on 
receiving Blanchard’s letter, and would arrive either very late 
on the following night, or very early on the subsequent morning. 

They did not tell Zia that Father Ferrier was expected, lest it 
should worry her; for she had told Gem she wished to leave 
Port-on-Sea before he arrived, but she seemed to divine it, for 
that night she was delirious, and raved about having no home to 
go to when he returned to his mother. 

The doctor arrived about eleven the next morning, and Mrs. 
Percival saw from his face that Zia was worse. He did not stay 
long in her room, but signed to Mrs. Percival to follow him out 
of it. 

“JT should like another opinion, Mrs. Percival, your daughter 
is much worse ; in fact, I fear nothing can save her ; she is’still 
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feverish, but when the fever. goes, I am afraid she will sink. You 
must have a nurse, and you must send at once for the priest. If 
Mrs. Ferrier will let me I will send one of the nuns from the 
convent here ; they are excellent nurses and are very fond of Miss 
Percival.” 

“Do you mean there is no hope?” said Mrs. Percival. 

“I fear not, but I will telegraph to Bristol for another 
opinion.” 

“ Her father must be sent for at once too. Is she to be told 
she is in danger ?” 

“Leave that to the priest. Probably she has made him 
promise to tell her ; it will do her no harm to know. I shall be 
back with the Bristol doctor about three; but I will see Mrs. 
Ferrier before I go.” 

Mrs. Percival said afterwards she felt all that day like one in 
a dream ; she could not believe it possible that Zia was going to 
die ; not even when the Bristol doctor came and confirmed the 
other doctor’s opinion, and the priest came twice, and the 
second time Zia received the last sacraments. 

Gem was so upset when told there was little or no hope that 
she could not go into Zia’s room, and old Mrs. Ferrier was nearly 
as bad, added to which her horror of priests and nuns kept her 
away, though she made no objection to them coming to the 
house. Mrs. Percival was calm and collected, but the truth was 
she did not and could not realise the danger. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ZIA GOES HOME. 


“Has he come?” said Zia about six o’clock on the following 
morning. 

All through the previous evening and night she had asked 
this question continually ; once Mrs. Percival asked who she 
meant, and Zia said sadly: 

“Why, Dad, of course.” 

They had calculated that if Mr. Percival received the tele- 
gram summoning him before twelve o’clock the day it was 
sent he could arrive at Port-on-Sea late at night; unknown 
to Zia, Mrs. Percival sent a second telegram after the Bristol 
doctor’s visit, but she had received no answer. 
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“TI do want to see him before I die, mother; I know I was 
right, but I want him to think so too. I want him to kiss 
me before I go,” said Zia. 

As she spoke a fly stopped at the door, her quick ears 
detected it, and her face lightened up with joy as she ex- 
claimed : 

“ There he is, I am so glad.” 

Mrs. Percival went to. the window and looked out, and 
turned away with a sigh. 

“No, darling, it is Father Ferrier, not your father; I don’t 
think Percival can get here till ten or eleven.” 

“That will be too late. Mother, are you sure he will forgive 
me? Why doesn’t he come?” said Zia. 

“T am sure he will, my darling child. He must have been out 
when the telegram came. Try and sleep a little.” 

“Tam very tired, mother. Isn’t it morning yet? It is getting 
darker instead of lighter,” said Zia wearily. 

The nun by her side looked at her, signed to Mrs. Percival 
that she was worse, whispered to Gem to take her place a 
minute and left the room. 

She ran down to the study where Major Blanchard, who had 
slept ona sofa there all night, in case the priest or the doctor 
was wanted, was breaking to Father Ferrier that Zia was dying. 

“ She is much worse, would you mind going for the priest and 
Dr. Ross, Major Blanchard, at once? Father, will you come up 
to her? I don’t think the others will be in time,” said the nun. 

“Drink that coffee first, Ferrier. I'll go as quick as I can,” 
said Blanchard, and Scott Ferrier, who had been travelling all 
night, swallowed some coffee and then, pale almost as the dying 
girl, entered the room in which she lay. 

Her transparent hands, with the blue veins showing through 
the delicate skin, were clasping a rosary, but she had not 
strength to tell the beads ; her eyes were closed, but she opened 
them as he entered, and they shone like great stars, and a faint 
tinge of colour passed swiftly over her little face. 

He blessed her and held a crucifix to her lips; Zia kissed it 
and said: : 

““My dearest love to dad.” 

They were her last intelligible words; her lips moved for a 
little while as Father Ferrier gave her the last blessing and 
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said the prayers for the dying, in firm tones, calmly, as though 
he felt no pain ; for he belonged to the church which triumphs 
over suffering, whose religion is the religion of pain, whose creed 
is—in suffering only are we made perfect ; whose symbol is the 
cross. 

Was she now no more to him than any other departing soul ? 

Did he feel no sorrow ? 

He was human; what he felt is between him and his God; 
he was a priest; it behoved him to crush down all signs of 
feeling. 

“Zia! Speak to me, darling,” said Mrs. Percival, but Zia was 
silent, silent as death. 

The nun returned and closed those great sweet eyes for ever ; 
Zia had breathed her last ; and above the low wailing sobs of 
Gem and her mother, rose the voice of Scott Ferrier reciting the 
prayers of the church for the departed. 

When Blanchard returned with the doctor and. the parish 
priest, all was over; two nuns were doing the last sad offices ; 
Scott Ferrier had broken the news to his mother, and Gem and 
Mrs. Percival were vainly trying to comfort each other. 

At nine o’clock they all assembled for breakfast, and Father 
Ferrier did his best to get poor Mrs. Percival and his mother to 
eat, while Blanchard waited on Gem; but it was a sorry meal. 
When it was over they went up to see Zia, who lay smiling in 
death, a crucifix on her breast, some white flowers on the bed, 
and wax candles burning by her side. 

Between ten and eleven Mr. Percival arrived, and Scott 
Ferrier, who had been watching for him, went to the hall to 
receive him, 

“Is she better?” said the Rev. Job in his cheery voice; 
looking very handsome, and considering he too had been 
travelling most of the night, remarkably fresh. 

“ She died early this morning,” said Father Ferrier, leading his 
guest into his study. .He made no attempt at breaking the 
news, he simply stated the fact. Zia was dead. F 

Mr. Percival started as if he had been shot, groaned and sank 
on to the. nearest chair ; and Father Ferrier withdrew for a few 
minutes, ostensibly to fetch Mrs. Percival, really to avoid witnessing 
the grief of a father who had arrived too late to a his 
innocent child. 
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Presently Mrs. Percival went to her husband, but Zia’s 
messages, and the anxiety she had shown about him, only 
augmented his grief, and at first he refused to go and see her, 
saying it would break his heart. 

It appeared that he was up at The Park when Mrs. Percival’s 
first telegram arrived, and the servant did not send it up to him, 
so that when he returned to the Rectory after luncheon, he found 
both telegrams awaiting him. He travelled up to London by 
the night mail, and came on to Port-on-Sea by the first train 
the next morning. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Percival were incapable of making any 
arrangements for the funeral; they wished Zia to be buried at 
Wareham, but they left Father Ferrier to settle everything. 
Major Blanchard was away most of the day fetching Tony from 
school, as his father wished him to see Zia once more, knowing 
the boy would grieve terribly if he heard the news at school ; 
whereas the joy of seeing his father unexpectedly, would help 
to console him. 

_ If Mr. Percival’s grief was terrible to witness, poor little Tony’s 
sobs as he clung to his father and looked at Zia, were heart- 
rending. 

When he was calmer he knelt down at his father's bidding 
and lisped out a “de profundis” ; and Mr. Percival coming in at 
the moment, caught him up and kissed him when he had finished, 
and sobbed out—“ God bless you, my little man,” and Father 
Ferrier was very grave and composed and showed no sign of 
grief. 

Gem was too worn out with fatigue and sorrow to appear 
that day ; and until Major Blanchard came back, poor old Mrs. 
Ferrier, who felt Zia’s death in her own way exceedingly, had 
been left alone, and was very cross in consequence when he 
came in to have tea with her. 

The shawls for the Zenanas were having violet borders 
crocheted on them instead of red, out of respect to the dead. 

“So I hear they are going to bury that poor young thing at 
Wareham? Having refused to let her enter the place in her 
life-time, Mr. Percival is determined to have her body buried 
there. I only hope when I die Scott won’t drag my corpse 
half over England in a railway van ; ‘ where the tree falls, there 
let it lie.’” 
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“T suppose they havea family vault there ?” suggested Major 
Blanchard. 

“She is not to be buried in it.if they have. Scott is going to 
consecrate a grave in the churchyard and bury her himself. She 
is to be taken to the church here to-morrow evening, and what 
they call the requiem mass is to be sung at some unearthly 
hour on the following morning, after which they all start about 
seven for Wareham, which they reach between four and five.” 

“Qh! Ferrier is going down to bury her, is he?” 

“Yes, a good thing he is, too; I am sure they would lose the 
body on the way if he weren’t there to look after it; neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Percival. is fit to be be trusted with it ; they seem 
incapable of doing anything, poor things ; and as for Gem, she is 
not so much use as Tony. These beautiful women seldom are 
of any use.” 

Tony stays with you, I suppose ?” said Major Blanchard, 
ignoring Gem. 

“No, he is to go too. He’ll be wanted to carry a candle or 
swing a censer, or both. Scott is like all priests, he can’t do 
anything without a little boy at his heels, dressed up in a red 
dressing-gown, with an indecently short night-shirt over it.” 

“Well, the cassock supplies the cotta’s deficiencies, I suppose. 
But who is to stay with you?” 

“No one. They none of them think of me, and yet I shall 
miss her more than any of them, I’ll be bound. However, I 
mustn’t complain, my turn’ll come next, I dare say, and then 
there’ll be one cross old woman less in the world, and no one to 
grieve for me,” said the poor old lady, beginning to cry. 

“Tl stay with you, Mrs. Ferrier, till Scott comes back. I am 
not asked to the funeral, but I shall go down next week whether 
I am asked or not.” 

“Thank you. I shall be glad of your company, even if we 
quarrel, as we probably shall before Scott returns,” said Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

In return for this kindness on Major Blanchard’s part, old 
Mrs. Ferrier determined to find out for his benefit what Gem’s 
relations to Mr. Smith were, so she took care to be alone with 
Gem the next day for a little while. 

“ My dear,” said the old lady, suddenly, “is your fiancé, Mr. 
Smith, going down to the funeral ?” 

28 
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Gem was off her guard, and fell into the trap. 

“ My fiancé, Mrs. Ferrier! Iam not engaged to anyone, and 
Mr. Smith is to be married next month to a girl he has known 
all his life.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the old lady, congratulating herself 
inwardly on her success. 

Wareham people all turned out to meet the funeral procession 
when it arrived at the station, where they were met by Sir 
William Golding in his close carriage. 

Happy had borne the sad news as well as they could expect, 
but was not to see her mother or Gem, till the next day. 

It was fortunate they took Tony back with them, for when 
they got to the Rectory after the funeral, he coaxed Mr. 
Percival to show him his china, while Mrs. Percival talked to his 
father, and Gem told Will all about Zia’s last illness. 

And at night, when Mr. and Mrs. Percival were sleeping for 
sorrow, and Gem dreaming of Blanchard, and Tony asleep with 
a china dog the Rev. Job had given him under his pillow, at 
imminent risk of breaking it, a tall figure with a slight stoop, 
’ stole from the house and went to the churchyard, and knelt on 
the freshly-turned sods of Zia’s grave. 

The voice of the priest who stood there at her funeral, had 
been firm and strong; the voice of the man who knelt there 
now, was choked with broken cries, his broad shoulders were 
shaken with sobs, his hot tears fell through his trembling fingers 
on to the turf. 

There was no one to witness his grief but the moon and the 
stars, which look down coldly and calmly on so much grief and 
pain. 

Was there really no One? 

He saw none, he heard no voice, he felt no angel comforting 
him ; but he believed he was seen, he believed his prayers were 
heard, he believed the comfort would come; and strong in that 
faith, he presently rose and went back to bed. 

In Zia’s grave he buried his own past, his wretched marriage, 
his blighted love for Zia and hopes of earthly happiness, and on 
this buried past, on the ruins of his domestic happiness, he laid 
the foundations of his new life, his new career—the highest, the 
noblest of all professions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SO WAGS THE WORLD AWAY. 


A WEEK after Zia’s funeral, Major Blanchard found himself: 
again at Wareham. He had heard from Mrs. Ferrier that Gem 
was not engaged to Mr. Smith, and he had come down with the 
intention of asking her to be his wife. 

He left his portmanteau at the station, to be sent for if he 
were accepted, and then he walked across the fields to Wareham. 
When he reached the church, he caught sight of Gem on the 
piece of land which Mr. Percival had pointed out to him as her 
rose-garden, on his former visit. 

She was, of course, in deep mourning, which suited her 
admirably. She had a basket of late roses in her hand, which 
she was so intent on gathering, that she did not notice Major 
Blanchard till he was close to her, when she looked up and a 
flush of joy tinged her pale cheeks. She was a head taller than 
he, and the tight-fitting black dress showed her grand figure to 
perfection. She drew off her leather glove, and held out her 
hand. 

“Major Blanchard! I am surprised to see you,” she said. 

“ Are you surprised ?” said Blanchard, in a meaning tone. 

Gem laughed—a little, conscious laugh. 

“Well, I certainly did not expect you.” 

“Why not?” asked Blanchard, who found it easier to ask 
questions than to hazard a remark. 

“]—I don’t exactly know why, but asa matter of fact, I did 
not,” said Gem, cutting a rose. 

“Did you think I had changed since we parted nearly two 
years ago?” 

“T hoped so,” said Gem. 

“You hoped so, oh, Gem, you did not,” said Major Blanchard, 
misunderstanding her meaning. 

“I—I thought one of your reasons for leaving England was 
to change—wasn’t it partly to turn over a new leaf, as the 
children say?” 

“Oh, yes, true! Well, I hope I have changed a little in that 

28* 
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way ; old Mrs. Ferrier says I have improved. I don’t know if you 
consider her a judge.” 

“T do, indeed, but I should be sorry to be judged by her 
myself ; she has a very poor opinion of me.” 

“Never mind Mrs. Ferrier, 1 thought you meant you hoped 
my feelings towards you had changed. They have not in the 
least.” 

“Mine have for you,” said Gem, in a low voice, looking into 
the heart of a rose. 

“ All the better for me,” said Blanchard, reading with a lover's 
instinct, the heart of the girl. 

“Gem,” he went on, “you loved me a little when I went away. 
Say the change is you love me more now, will you?” 

“George, why were you so dreadfully stupid as to leave me at 
all?” 

“Why? Didn’t you refuse me, and tell me you meant to 
marry old Sir William, in spite of all I could say to the 
contrary ?” exclaimed Blanchard. 

“T suppose I did, but you should not have believed me. I 
can’t believe it myself now. I never could have meant to 
marry any one but , 

She hesitated. 

“But whom?” 

“You,” said Gem, hanging her head. 

As she was taller than he when she stood upright, the action 
was convenient. 

There was the usual interval during which silence is more 
eloquent than words, and then Blanchard said: 

“Gem, do you really mean you will marry me? You know I 
am only on half-pay, and we shall be as poor as rats.” 

“No, weshan’t. Didn’t you know? Sir William left me some 
money—an annuity of three hundred for life.” 

“No, I didn’t know it, and I am very glad I didn’t, or I 
might never have had the courage to ask you to be my wife. 
But for your sake I am very glad of it. Poverty would never 
sit upon you as gracefully as a red saddle on a white horse, as 
the Talmud says it does on some people. You ought to have 
married a rich man, Gem, not a poor devil like me.” 

“T think I shall be rich—love is riches,” said Gem gently. 

“God grant you may be, heart of my heart.” 
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They were not restrained in their expressions of affection, 
these two, were all they said chronicled faithfully. 

“Iam going to put these roses on Zia’s grave, will you 
come? And then we will go in to my father; mother is with 
Happy, nursing those wonderful babies.” 

“ How are your people ?” asked Blanchard, as they strolled to 
the churchyard. 

“ They feel it terribly, but mother is much more resigned than 
I expected she would be; she thinks dear Zia is far happier than 
she would have been had she lived. I think so too; she would 
never have quite got over that love affair with Mr. Ferrier ; she 
would never have married.” 

“ She wanted to be a nun, didn’t she?” 

“Yet, but father would never have consented to that, so she 
could not have gone into a convent in his lifetime. He is utterly 
broken down at her death, and blames himself so much; if only 
he had seen her before she died, he would not have been so cut 
up as heis. He is not like himself; I don’t think any of us 
knew how much Zia was to us till she was gone; she was so 
sweet and gentle; those are the people one really misses most, 
not the most brilliant, nor the cleverest,” said Gem, as they 
reached the grave, and she silently arranged the roses. 

Later on it was settled that Blanchard should spend 4q fort- 
night at the Rectory, which he did, and made Happy’s acquaint- 
ance, with whom he was so struck that Gem was or pretended 
to be jealous, and they had the first of many quarrels in conse- 
quence. 

Major Blanchard was a most jealous lover, and as Gem, though 
not a flirt, had a great many admirers, their courtship was by no 
means peaceful. 

The engagement lasted a year, for Gem would not leave her 
parents till a year had elapsed since Zia’s death, and Happy 
and Mrs. Percival were wont to say it was broken off at least 
three times during the year, they supposed for the pleasure of 
bringing it on again. Gem and her lover however, denied this, 
and retaliated by saying they were going to do ail their 
quarrelling before marriage, instead of after, as Will and Happy 
did. 

In reality Will and Happy were a most united couple ; Happy 
gave in to her lord and master in everything, so what had they 
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to quarrel about—since he on his part never denied herfanything 
it was in his power to give? But they pretended to be always 
abusing each other. 

“Mrs, Percival, have you seen Happy? I declare she is the 
plague of my life; she is never in the way when I want her,” 
Will would say. 

“Dad, is Will here? He is the most provoking boy that ever 
lived; I never can find him. I believe he hides up on purpose,” 
Happy would complain, if Will left her for half an hour. 

For a long time after Zia’s death the Rev. Job went very 
slowly and sadly ; the first healthy sign was shortly before Gem’s 
marriage, when he came in one day to confess to his wife that 
he had been to an auction and bought an old china-bowl worth 
at least a hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Percival pretended to be very angry with him, but in 
reality she was delighted, and she and Gem agreed he was 
beginning to recover his former spirits and to take an interest in 
his old pursuits. 

_ “JT could have cried for joy when I saw him bring that bowl 
in,” said Mrs. Percival to Gem. 

“The old lady gave it to me pretty strong for buying that 
bowl, didn’t she, my dear?” said the Rev. Job a few minutes 
later to his eldest daughter. 

“You deserved it, you extravagant person,” said Gem. 

“I say, my dear child, do you know what your mother and 
Ferrier correspond so much about?” 

“No, I didn’t know they did.” 

“ Have done for the last year, but the letters are longer than 
ever now. I think I shall pretend to be jealous, just to see the 
effect. I suspect Ferrier is trying to convert her.” 

“ What shall you say if he succeeds ?” 

“T should regret it, but I don’t think he will,” said Mr. Percival 
sadly. “Your mother is the last woman in the world to turn 
Papist ; she is too proud, she could not stand the intellectual 
restraint—she would be like a caged nightingale. Are the 
Ferriers coming to your wedding?” 

“Yes, they have accepted, the old lady and Tony, and to my 
amazement Father Ferrier also ; George was as surprised as I 
am.” 


“He has another object in coming, you may be sure ; he is 
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coming to polish your mother off. I shall have to mind my P’s 
and Q’s here, or I shall have the bishop suspecting me of Romish 
tendencies, shan’t I ?” 

“T don’t think there is much fear of that, Dad, nor of mother 
turning Roman Catholic. You can confide your fears to him 
when he comes to marry me.” 

“ He would be tackling your mother if I did. Great Palissy! 
I should like to hear his lordship and Mrs. Percival holding an 
argument; I back my wife against my bishop. But I say, Gem, 
I shall be left to entertain old Mrs. Ferrier for nearly a week 
after the wedding ; I don’t relish that.” 

“Send for Happy. She'll get on with her famously. I never 
can. I shall leave her to George when we go there to stay. He 
says she is crankier than ever now, and Father Ferrier has been 
very much depressed till quite lately; the change here will do 
them both good. I hope you'll miss me, Dad, when I am 
married,” said Gem, who, truth to tell, had been a little jealous 
to find she was not her father’s only child. 

“To be sure I shall, but you will often be down here, I dare 
say. To lose a daughter in marriage is what one expects,” said 
the Rev. Job, with a sigh for the daughter whom he had lost in 
death—a loss he had not expected. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE wedding was over ; the bride and bridegroom were on their 
way to Paris ex route for Italy, where they were to winter. 

The guests had all left the Rectory except Mrs. Ferrier, her 
son, and Tony, and they had another five days to stay to complete 
their week. 

Mr. Percival’s fears that his wife was about to follow Zia’s 
example were not realised ; her love for her husband would have 
restrained her, had she had any inclination to do so; but for 
her, the pursuit of truth and the never finding it was the only 
possible happiness. She could not submit her personal 
judgment sufficiently to join the Church of Rome ; she could not 
rest in dogma; rest for her meant struggling, but thanks to 
Father Ferrier, she had acquired a certain faith in revealed 
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religion, which she formerly had desired but lacked. He had 
helped her in some of her intellectual difficulties, but her 
husband’s example, and the humility with which he accepted 
and bore Zia’s death, had had a great effect on her. 

“You need not fear; Mrs. Percival will never turn Papist any 
more than I shall. All I hope is that if she did, you would not 
treat your wife as harshly as you did your dear daughter,” said 
old Mrs. Ferrier, one day to him. 

“TI trust not, madam,” said Mr. Percival with dignity. 

“Umph! Iam glad you have the grace to own you were to 
blame there.” 

“Mrs Ferrier,do you suppose I shall ever forgive myself? 
You can have but little idea of the depth of a father’s love and 
pity if you do,” said Mr. Percival. 

“Perhaps not, I was only a mother, you see,” said Mrs. Ferrier 
grimly. 

“Lady Golding, sir,” interrupted a servant, to the intense relief 
of the Rev. Job. 

“Mrs. Ferrier, I have come to call upon you and drive you 
up to see my babies. Dad, will you come too?” said Happy, 
looking as fresh and pretty as ever. 

* No, my dear, thank you,” said Mr. Percival, with a twinkle in 
his eye, which Happy interpreted that he wished to be rid of the 
old lady. 

“Polly,” said the Rev. Job solemnly, when his wife came home, 
“T want you a minute.” 

Mrs. Percival followed her husband into the dining room, 
fearing he was going to utter some protest against her long talks 
with Father Ferrier, which she suspected he did not altogether 
approve of, for he always attributed Zia’s secession to Father 
Ferrier’s influence. 

“ My dear, I am, as a rule, a fairly good-tempered man, but if 
you ever leave me alone with that old woman again, I won’t be 
answerable for the consequences. She escaped strangling this 
afternoon, thanks to Happy, who carried her off for a drive. 
When does she leave?” said Mr. Percival. 

“Not till Wednesday. She and Father Ferrier go then ; Tony 
is to stay a little longer.” 

“ Well, don’t leave me alone with her, and don’t leave her and 
her confounded stick with my china, or she'll smash something. 
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And mind this, Polly, if you ask her to stay a day longer than 
Wednesday, I’ll get a divorce.” 

“Dearest Percival, what has the poor old lady done? Her 
bark is worse than her bite.” 

“ My dear, once bit, twice shy. I have been bitten this after- 
noon. Mind what I say, or I may bite back,” said Mr. Percival, 
and his wife guessed Mrs. Ferrier’s offence related to Zia. 

The old lady was invited to spend Sunday at the Park, with 
Happy and Will, to both of whom she had taken a great fancy ; 
but on Monday Mrs. Percival confided to her husband that she 
believed Mrs. Ferrier wanted to stay till Tony left. 

“JT won’t have her. She has been pitching into me this morn- 
ing for Romish tendencies, because I turned to the east at the 
creed. Understand, Polly, she goes on Wednesday. I am 
sorry Ferrier is going, he is a very nice fellow, and he seems 
to have enjoyed his visit, although he did not land his fish, 
eh?” said Mr. Percival, with a touch of professional triumph 
over Father Ferrier’s failure, pinching his wife’s ear, as he 
spoke. 

“Well, I only hope he will take his mother away with him on 
Wednesday, for your sake, but I confess I have my doubts,” said 
Mrs. Percival. 

“ Nonsense, if you don’t ask her to stay, she must go,” said the 
Rev. Job, impatiently. 

He was wrong. Mrs. Percival did not dare to ask the old lady 
to stay any longer, but she stayed nevertheless; for when 
Wednesday morning came she sent down to say she wished for 
her breakfast in bed, as she was not well enough to get up. 

She declined to have the doctor sent for, but said it was only 
one of her usual attacks, and if she remained quite quiet, it would 
probably pass off. 

Mr. Percival was furious. 

“T don’t believe there is anything the matter with her. She'll 
keep quite quiet till Ferrier has gone, and then she'll get up and 
quarrel with everybody.” 

“Granny is not ill, Mr. Percival ; she wants to stay here till 
I go home,” said Tony, unconsciously endorsing Mr. Percival’s 
opinion as they drove back from the station after seeing Father 
Ferrier off. 

“Granny does just the ’verse of me, She goes to bed when 
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she wants her own way, I am sent to bed when I have had mine. 
Curious plan of granny’s, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Percival laconically—more curious than 
pleasant, he thought. 

As he had foreseen, Mrs. Ferrier minaiel sufficiently to come 
down to luncheon, and was in her most amiable mood for the 
rest of that day, and indeed for the rest of her stay. 

On the Friday afternoon a large package arrived for Mr. 
Percival as they were having tea, at which Happy and Will were 
present. 

“ Here is some china come, Mr. Percival,” said Tony. 

“ Really, Percival, it is too wicked of you,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“ My dear, I am expecting no china. Let me see, that is a 
picture from Port-on-Sea ; dear me, I must open it. What can it 
be?” said Mr. Percival as he proceeded to open the parcel amid 
great curiosity, while Mrs. Ferrier looked grimly on. 

The first thing that greeted him was one of Mrs. Ferrier’s 
visiting cards, with, “ For the Rev. Job Percival. From a cross 
old woman,” on the back. She always used his Christian name 
‘in directing letters to him ; it was such a nice Biblical name, she 
thought. Then came a large coloured photograph of Zia, hand- 
somely framed, enlarged from one she had had taken at Port- 
on-Sea ; it was an excellent likeness, and poor Mr. Percival was 
so overjoyed with it, that he was obliged to retire for a few 
minutes to recover himself. 

“Don’t thank me, Mr. Percival. I see you like it. I expected 
it last week, but the man disappointed me,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“That’s why you were ill on Wednesday, Granny. Now I 
suppose you'll want me to go home with you to-morrow, and I 
don’t want to go,” said Tony. 

“Oh! you are not going home yet. Granny is coming to 
stay with me for a few days; you shall come when my babies 
are older,” said Happy. 

“What are the names of your babies?” asked Tony. 

“One is called Happy after me, and the other is called Zia.” 

“ After our Zia, I suppose; I hope your Zia will be as pretty 
as ours was ; she won’t be as good, I know, but I suppose they 
are sure to be like you; children that have real mothers are 
always like them, aren’t they? Zia, you know, would not have 
been my real mother, supposing she had married father ; so I am 
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afraid I should never have been like her,” said the boy, looking 
lovingly at Zia’s likeness. 

There was a silence after this for a minute, which no one cared 
to break, till old Mrs. Ferrier said : 

“Well, Lady Golding, if your daughters are half as charming 
as—— 

“The daughters of Job were,” interrupted Mr. Percival. 

“Yes, you will have no cause to complain.” 

“ Provided they are contented with their home life, and don’t 
strike as we did,” said Happy. 

“TI am afraid I should strike them if they evinced any such 
proclivities,” said Will. 

“If you meant that as a joke, Will, it is vile—if you meant it 
in earnest, it is simply wicked. Besides, I shall bring up my 
daughters, not you,” said Happy. 

“T hope you will bring them up better than I brought you all 
up, or you will live to repent it as I have,” said Mrs. Percival 
with a sigh. 

“Nay, Polly, the fault was mine as much as yours,” said Mr. 
Percival, “and so was the punishment,” he added after a pause, 
with a glance at Zia’s picture. 

“Yes, it is you dear things who were punished. Zia we believe 
is happy ; and I think Gem will be, and I know I am. But if 
my life had to come over again, I would not have left home,” said 
Happy. 

“Because you know I should have married you in any case,” 
said Will. 

“ And I know Gem would not, because she has told me so, 
and Zia said the same,” said Happy, ignoring her husband’s 
remark. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs, Ferrier, “few of us can look back 
on our lives without finding many things we would not do, if we 
had to live them over again. But if we had nine lives instead of 
only one, it would be the same, so I see no use in grieving 
over it.” 

“ Quite right, Mrs. Ferrier; let us hope the next generation 
may profit by our experience, and then we shan’t have lived our 
lives in vain. Tony, remember ‘it is better to bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of,” said Happy. 

“Ts that what you call a moral?” said Tony. 
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“Yes.” 

“I don’t like morals. I shan’t have any when I ama man,” 
he remarked, which observation caused a laugh that Tony faile * 
to understand. 

* * * * * * * 

About the same time a beautiful English woman, and a little 
dapper.man with the air of an English officer and the moustache 
of a Frenchman, were crossing the frontier between France and 
Italy, in a railway carriage. 

“We. are in Italy now, we have crossed the frontier,” said 
Major Blanchard, as they resumed their seats after having had 
their luggage examined. 

Gem did not answer. 

“ Are you tired, my queen ?” 

“No—I was. only thinking that we have crossed a frontier 
too; we have left all the dream-life behind us, and entered into 
the land of reality ; before marriage all is vague and uncertain, 
we have to live in a world of probabilities and possibilities ; after 

marriage we live in the present,” said Gem. 
‘ “That is true ; before marriage we live for ourselves—after 
marriage we live for each other,” said Blanchard. 

“ Not for each other only, we should weary of that if we did; 
let us live for others, George, that is the secret of happiness.” 

“So we will, but just at present I wish to be alone, seeing we 
have only been married a week. Let us dream on a little longer, 
Gem, before we cross the frontier in real earnest. You taught 
me to live for others when you sent me away from you.” 

“No, it was your ideal Gem who did that; the real Gem you 
must teach now,” said Gem. 

And if Mrs. Percival had heard her, she would have confessea 
Gem had not turned out the worst of The Daughters of Job. 


a 


THE END. 








